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Cuapter XVIII. 


WAS awakened by Hunter. It was quite dark, for the moon had 

gone, I rose and went into the open air, and found the sky cloud- 

less as I had left it, and the stars shining brightly. Some of the 

stars upon the horizon were so large and clear that they looked like 

the riding-lamps of ships lying close off shore, or lighthouse lamps. 

There was breeze enough to keep the water shivering, and the tem- 
perature was as chilly as an October night in England. 

After a while I felt the darkness and the silence very oppressive. 
The sea made a peculiar moaning noise at the other side of the 
island, and the wind murmured with a complaining note among the 
trees where the hut stood. I felt then, as I had often felt before 
when on board ship, that at sea loneliness is never a keener sense 
than on a quiet, fine night. Wrapped in shadow, the deep is a 
mystery, and the glorious stars, instead of cheering, chill the mind 
by their measureless distance, and by the soul-subduing wonder of 
the black and spacious heights they illustrate. 

Along the beach where the breakers ran were thin lines of blue 
fire, and beyond, again, the phosphorus flashed and faded in the 
invisible swell as it coiled noiselessly along the ebony surface of the 
water. However, I fixed my thoughts upon the work that the sun 
would rise upon, and whilst I moved to and fro, plotting and planning 
and thinking over our wants when in the boat, and on what course [ 
should steer her, the east grew pale, and very quickly the dawn came. 
Tn that ashen light the sea and the island and the grey heaven of 
fainting stars made 2®n indescribably melancholy spectacle. But . 
soon the east became of a delicate rose-colour, that swiftly brightened 
into a radiant pink; and then, as with a bound, the sun soared out 
of the sea, the heavens grew blue, the water sparkled like silver, and 
another brilliant, beautiful tropical day was born. 

My spirits revived with the sun, and after glancing at the boat 
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to see that she was all right, and running my eye over the beach to 
observe if any more wreckage had washed up, I set to work to collect 
a quantity of brushwood, and piling a portion of it in the fireplace 
that had been built, I unscrewed one of the magnifying lenses in the 
telescope, and very soon had a blaze. Then, to economise time, I 
went down to the boat, taking with me the shells we had used as 
drinking vessels, and baled her out. When she was dry I thoroughly 
overhauled her, and found her. perfectly sound, with those exceptions 
I have elsewhere mentioned. I returned to the beach, and having 
selected a piece of planking fit to serve for a rudder, I fetched the 
chopper and a knife, and fell blithely to work to fashion a rudder. 
This, to be sure, was a very trifling job, and I had finished it, and 
was turning over the spikes in the carpenter’s chest, to select a couple 
of them to bend into pintles, when Tripshore and Hunter came out 
of the hut, and before they reached me all the others appeared. 

Hunter had forgotten what his work was, and when I reminded 
him, he at once returned to the hut and set to work to empty the 
beef-cask. 

Tripshore and I then started upon rigging the boat. First we 
carried the topsail-yard down to her, fitted it with stays, and shaped 
one end of it with the chopper, so as to step it. The yard-arm 
sheave-hole was the very thing for halliards, and happily plenty of 
gear had washed ashore with the sails and yards to serve us with 
material for stays and rigging. When we stepped the yard we found 
it suited the boat to a hair. We securely set it up, meaning to rig 
the boat with a single lug, which, having regard to the hoist of her 
mast, would be sail enough, and returned to the wreckage on the 
beach, to choose a piece of timber that we could split, and then fish 
the pieces, to form a gaff or yard. 

However, feeling very hungry, we knocked off before tackling 
this job, and went up to the hut for breakfast. I shook hands with 
Sir Mordaunt and the ladies, and looking about me, asked where 
Hunter was. 

‘ Why,’ said the baronet, ‘ he has rolled the beef-cask to the well, 
to test it by filling it.’ 

* Couldn’t he have done that with salt water?’ I asked. 

* He asked me to explain,’ continued the baronet. ‘ He said that 
after washing the salt out of the cask he would fill it. If it didn’t 
leak, then, by lashing a couple of planks or spars, one on each side, 
to it, you and Norie and he and Tripshore could carry the cask full 
of water across the island, which would save the delay and labour of 
going to and fro to fill it with the kettle. If, on the other hand, it 
leaked, then he said he could repair it as well there as here.’ 

‘The man’s no fool,’ said I. ‘That notion of carrying the cask 
full, direct from the well, shows forethought, for it certainly would 
take us all day, journeying to and fro, to fill it with the kettle. But 
how is he going to fill it? He’s left the kettle behind.’ And I 
pointed to the kettle, that stood near the hut. 
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‘He emptied Carey’s work-box, saying that would do to bale out 
the water from the well.’ 

I burst into a laugh. ‘ After that,’ said I, ‘ who will doubt that 
necessity is the mother of invention ?’ 

As I said this I caught sight of Hunter coming round by the 
bushes. He was purple in the face with heat, and flourished the 
work-box as he came. 

‘Well, Hunter,’ I cried, ‘how have you got on, my man?’ 

‘The cask’s sound,’ he replied. ‘It’s full o’ water, and don’t 
drain a drop.’ 

‘Capital!’ I exclaimed. 

‘ There'll be northen to do,’ said he, * but to lash a piece o’ timber 
on either side, and bring the cask along, full, as it is. And the sup- 
porters "Il do to fix it in the boat with; ye’ll have to keep it end up, 
and a few planks and a piece o’ sailcloth ’ll save it from slopping.’ 

We all heartily praised his foresight. I asked Mrs. Stretton if 
we could have breakfast. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, in her simple way, and her fine, rich voice. 
* That kettle is full of turtle, Mr. Walton, ready to eat.’ 

But before breaking our fast we knelt down, to offer up thanks 
to God for his merciful protection. I make no excuse for recording 
these prayers. They cheered us greatly. They reminded us of the 
Friend to whom we had been taught all our lives that no appeal is 
ever made in vain. They made us look up and feel that, desolate, 
shipwrecked, destitute as we were, yet with God to help us we should 
be as strong, our prospects as bright and sure, as though we were in 
a situation to supply all the means necessary to liberate us from this 
imprisonment. I particularly noticed that none of us were more 
earnest at these times than Tripshore. He had been an ocean sailor, 
and in spite of landsmen’s theories about Jack, I never knew a real 
sailor—I mean a genuine seaman, who has knocked about in big 
ships and looked danger in the eye, and knows the sea as a child 
knows its mother’s face—who had not a veneration for God in his 
soul, who had not in his heart all the makings of an honest religious 
man, no matter how he covered up his instincts and assumed the 
indifference which he dropped when alone, or when a call was made 
upon his inner nature. 

We made a good breakfast, for the turtle was excellent eating, 
though for salt we had nothing better than the brine in which the 
beef was pickled. We wanted water, however, and drew lots who 
should fill the kettle. It fell to Norie, who trudged off cheerfully, 
and was back before we had finished our meal. 

If I was sure of finding no other audience than sailors, I would 
go closely into the preparations we made for leaving the island ; but 
landsmen cannot follow sea terms, and there is no other language in 
which a man can write about the sea than the language sailors them- 
selves use. 

As regards the rigging of the boat, we had pretty well all we 
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wanted to our hands. Hunter joined us, having done with his cask, 
and before the sun had reached the meridian we had fitted the boat 
with a rudder and tiller, shaped some planks into the likeness of 
oars, fashioned a yard and bent a sail to it, and knocked the started 
thwart into its place. 

This brought us to the dinner hour, and when we went to the 
hut to get something to eat, I found that Mrs. Stretton had cooked 
several pieces of beef, and that Miss Tuke and Carey had, between 
them, packed the biscuits in the maid’s box, and stored all the best 
of the flour in the tinned-meat cases, which receptacles were com- 
pact, and to our purpose. I forgot Norie’s share until we had done 
dinner, when Sir Mordaunt, taking my arm, led me round to the side 
of the hill, where I saw a rude cross firmly set up over the grave, and 
upon the cross-piece, in bold letters,‘ Agnes Brookes,’ with the date 
of her death. I put my hand upon the cross, and found it as firm as’ 
a tree. 

‘ Norie has done his work very well,’ said I. 

‘ He has, and I am deeply obliged to him,’ replied Sir Mordaunt. 
‘The task has occupied him the whole morning. It was tedious 
work. He was forced to use a piece of rock for a hammer, as the 
chopper was constantly in use among you on the beach. [I shall quit 
this island with a very different heart from what I should have left it 
had we sailed away and left her lying as she was first buried, without 
a stone to mark her grave.’ 

He spoke with the tears coursing down his cheeks, and grasping 
my hand, he thanked me for the sympathy I had shown him, and the 
readiness with which I had complied with his wishes. 

I left him whilst he knelt down to say a short prayer, for the time 
of our embarkation was close at hand, and I hoped to have put the 
island out of sight before the sun was gone. I called to Norie and 
the men, and told them that our next business was to go across the 
island and fetch the beef-cask. They were ready to accompany me, 
so arming ourselves with some seizings and a couple of pieces of 
timber, we marched across the island to the well. 

We found the cask standing full of water as Hunter had left it. 
It was as tight as a shell, and on tasting the water I perceived that 
Hunter had carefully cleansed the cask of the salt. We lashed the 
pieces of timber to it, and the four of us stooping at once, we got the 
bars upon our shoulders and raised the cask, and away we went with 
it, keeping step, and presently landed the cask on the beach close to 
the boat. 

But after we had put the cask down, and I had looked from it to 
the boat, I found myself glancing at the sherry-cask under the trees. 
It was a smaller cask by several gallons, but much stronger, and fitter 
for the storage of water. 

‘I doubt,’ said I to the others, ‘if there’ll be room in the boat for 
both casks. Yonder cask should hold as much water as we are likely 
to need.’ 
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‘I have been thinking of that, too, sir, said Tripshore. ‘The 
little ’un ‘ll be the better cask for us.’ 

Both Hunter and Norie were of the same opinion. 

‘Then, said I, ‘Tl tell you what we'll do. This rain-water is 
not over sweet: we'll leave about a third of the sherry in the cask 
there, and fill it up with water, and that will make a refreshing 
drink.’ 

This was thought a good notion ; so we went to work and let run 
about two-thirds of the sherry, filled up the cask with water, and 
fitting in the head of it, which had been knocked out, got the cask 
into the boat, and securely lashed it amidships. We then brought 
down all the provisions we meant to take with us; fixed the little 
tell-tale compass to the after-thwart, put the telescope into the boat, 
took in some cloths of canvas to serve as a spare sail, and all being 
ready, we hauled the boat round toa point where the women could 
step aboard. 


CuapTerR XIX, 


Ir was about two o’clock in the afternoon, the sun fiercely hot, and a 
little breeze blowing from the eastwards. After the women were in, 
we put the dog aboard, and then the rest of us entered. I had been 
greatly afraid that all this freight would sink the boat very deep; 
but when we were all in I was rejoiced to perceive that, in conse- 
quence of the boat’s beam, the point of immersion was not so high 
by a streak as I had feared. 

I took the tiller, and on either side of me sat Miss Tukeand Mrs. 
Stretton. Sir Mordaunt sat next his niece, and Norie next the 
widow. Carey occupied a thwart just abaft the mast. The dog was 
in the bows, and the men forward, working the paddles to bring us 
clear of the reef. 

In this manner we went along until we had got the westernmost 
point of the reef under our stern. The men then threw in their 
paddles and hoisted the sail. There was a pleasant little breeze, as I 
have said, and the moment the boat felt the pressure, she began to 
run, making a pretty tinkling sound of water along her sides, and 
leaving two thin lines of foam and bubbles astern of her, and rolling 
over the swell very buoyantly. 

I had made up my mind at starting to try for the land that. was 
in sight, and accordingly headed the boat for the direction in which 
it bore, steering by the compass, for the land was invisible from the 
level of the water. I then asked Norie to lend me his pencil, and 
being without paper, drew a rude chart upon the after thwart ; that 
is, I made a mark to signify the island we were leaving, and set down 
N. E. 8. and W. around it, according to the indication of the 
compass. 

Miss Tuke asked me what I was doing. 

‘We shall require to know the bearings of the island we were 
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wrecked on,’ I replied ; ‘ for unless we get them it will be a thousand 
to one if ever we shall be able to recover the remains of Lady 
Brookes.’ 

Sir Mordaunt instantly pricked up his ears. 

‘ How will that help us, Walton ?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘If I mark off our courses,’ I replied, ‘ then, should we be picked 
up by a vessel, or make inhabited land, we shall be able to calculate 
by the latitude and longitude of the vessel, or the land, whereabouts 
our island is. Of course we cannot hope to be quite accurate, be- 
cause we shall have to guess our rate of sailing. But we shall be 
sufficiently near the mark to render the search for the island easy to 
any vessel you may send for the coffin.’ 

He was much touched by this proof of my anxiety to help the 
wish that lay so close to his heart. But Sir Mordaunt Brookes was 
a man for whom I had a sincere affection, and there was little, indeed, 
I would not have done to serve him. 

After I had made my scrawl on the thwart, we sat all of us for a 
while in silence, looking at the receding island and the passing water. 
It was a most perfect tropical day, both sea and sky of a dark, un- 
speakably pure azure, and wind enough to propel the boat along at 
about four land-miles an hour. But the sun was terribly fierce, and 
scarcely endurable. Sir Mordaunt wore Tripshore’s hat, and Trip- 
shore had on a woman’s straw hat that had come ashore in Carey’s 
box. Norie had twisted a kind of turban cap for himself out of a 
piece of canvas, and was the best off of us all, as the stuff was white, 
and kept his head cool. But to sit in that boat without any protec- 
tion, for the sun was almost directly overhead, was like leaving our- 
selves to be slowly roasted alive; and unable to stand the heat any 
longer, I called Hunter and Tripshore aft, to spread the spare sail as 
an awning, which, after some trouble, they succeeded in doing, by 
setting up a couple of paddles as stanchions, and making the clews of 
the sail fast to them. 

This shade afforded us indescribable relief, and helped us to pluck 
up our spirits, which really swooned in us with the heat. 

* Look what a little bit of a rock that island is!’ exclaimed Miss 
Tuke, pointing astern. ‘What a hard destiny, that with all this 
wide sea around us, we should have struck upon that tiny spot!’ 

‘Ay,’ said Sir Mordaunt, ‘but it would have been a harder 
destiny had we struck without being able to land upon it.’ 

‘Are you pretty comfortable, Mrs. Stretton ?’ said I, turning to 
the poor woman by my side, who sat with her hands on her lap, and 
her fine eyes fixed upon the sea. 

‘Yes, thank you, Mr. Walton,’ she answered. ‘Will you let me 
ask, if the island you are aiming for is not inhabited, how you will 
steer ?’ 

‘To the southward and eastward,’ I said; ‘ because we were bound 
to be well to the north when we struck, and by steering south and 
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east we can hardly fail, even if we miss the populated islands, to 
drive into the channels where we shall encounter ships.’ 

‘Which channel do you suppose will be the nearest?’ asked 
Norie. 

‘I wish I knew. I have the names of three channels in my head 
—Crooked Island Passage, Mariguana Passage, and the Caicos Passage 
—but how they bear, and which one is nearest, I have no more idea 
than that dog.’ 

‘By heading as you propose, Walton,’ said Sir Mordaunt, ‘ is 
there not a chance of your missing the land, or drifting out of the 
track of ships ? ’ 

‘No, said I, ‘ because by so steering we’re bound, if we keep 
going on long enough, to run down one of the West India islands.’ 

Foot by foot as we went, the island we were quitting grew smaller 
and smaller, and its features became indistinguishable in a kind of 
hazy yellow. The land for which we were trying was visible over 
our bows, but it was still too far off to make sure of, even with the 
glass, though my belief was, after a long inspection of it, that it was no 
more than a cay, similar to the one we had left, but bolder and larger. 

Such minute objects as those two specks of land presented 
heightened rather than impaired our sense of the vast surface of 
water on which we floated. In such weather as this we were no doubt 
as safe in that boat as if we had been aboard a thousand-ton ship ; 
and yet it was impossible to cast our eyes upon the water within a 
few inches of the gunwale, and then follow the mighty space of 
gleaming blue to where it met the heavens, without a shudder at the 
nearness of the great deep. I remember saying to Tripshore, who 
sat forward, I could not imagine that these wide waters were never 
traversed by vessels. 

‘ But, sir,’ said he, ‘if, as you have all along reckoned, we’re in 
the thick of the Bahama clusters, there’s ne’er a vessel as ud have 
any business here.’ 

This was true, and very soon after he had made that answer, the 
reason why this sea was desolate was vigorously brought home to me 
by an exclamation from Hunter, who had been hanging his head over 
the side ; for looking to see what had made him call out, I found 
that the boat was at that moment gliding over a reef that might 
have been one or ten fathoms below us, for aught I could tell, though 
it seemed to be within arm’s length, so exquisitely transparent was 
the blue water. The reef was white, and gleamed like silver set in 
dark blue glass. It was evidently very precipitous, and no more 
than a narrow shelf, for when we had passed it by a boat’s length we 
could see nothing but the fathomless blue under the side. In the 
course of time that submerged reef would raise its head and become 
an island, with trees and vegetation. It was wonderful to see land, 
so to speak, in the very making of it. 

The sun was fast approaching the sea by the time we had neared 
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the island we were heading for; but long since we had discovered 
with the help of the glass that it was no more than a cay, unin- 
habited, with a high rise of land, hard upon forty feet tall, at the 
northernmost point of it. We could see the sandy beach and the flat 
land stretching from the foot of the rise, covered with brushwood and 
trees; and what was more, we could perceive the water all round it 
studded with reefs, upon which the swell broke in flashing floods of 
foam, that were blood-red in the rich evening sunshine. 

‘ There’s no use going any nearer,’ said I. 

‘No, sir, we’re near enough,’ cried Tripshore. ‘ Any one of them 
reefs would rip the bottom of this boat out of her.’ 

Without another word I eased off the sheet and put the helm up, 
and presently we had the island on our quarter, and the sun beyond, 
a great red shield going down without a cloud, and the water beneath 
it a sheet of molten gold, the extremity of which seemed to touch 
our boat’s side. 

Whilst daylight remained we served out supper. We also took 
down the sail we had used as an awning, and spread it at the bottom 
of the boat, for the women to lie on when they felt disposed to sleep. 
Before I ate my allowance of food I gave the tiller to Norie, and 
stood up against the mast with the glass, with which, taking advan- 
tage of the singular brightness and clearness of the atmosphere at 
this hour of sundown, I carefully swept the water line, but failed to 
detect any other object than the island astern and a fragment of the 
island we had quitted quivering oa the horizon in the north-east. 
The others watched me eagerly as I ran the glass round the sea, but 
nothing was said when I exclaimed that there was no vessel to be 
seen. Indeed, if I could judge their feelings by mine, they were too 
deeply glad to be in this boat, and sailing away from the island, to 
find a cause in the vacant sea-line for worrying their hearts. Only 
a few hours ago our prospects were horribly dark. We were, so to say, 
locked up on a desolate rock. In their misery and abandonment my 
companions had sanctioned Hunter’s mad scheme; and now here we 
were in a brave stout boat, a beautiful heaven above us; we were 
well stocked with provisions, and in respect of accommodation, not 
much more inconvenienced than in the hut. 

We watched in silence the going down of the sun. It was a 
noble sight, and full of unspeakable pathos to people in our situation, 
and to the half-despondent, half-hopeful temper we were then in. 
The breeze followed us, and the sun was on our right. I wondered 
when that sun set again where we should be. It had shone that day 
over our beloved country, it had looked upon dear friends and dear 
scenes, and now it was going down upon our little boat, a speck, 
unseen by any eye but God’s, upon the golden surface of this glorified 
western ocean. I believe all our thoughts ran somewhat in this way, 
for, as I have said, none of us spoke whilst the orb was sinking. 
Even the two seamen looked towards it in rapt postures, and when 
the last flashing fragment of it vanished, we all drew a deep breath 
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and turned to gaze at one another, and I observed that Mrs. Stretton 
was crying, but very silently, and in a way that made us see that any 
notice taken of her would pain her. 

‘We shall have the moon with us for the greater part of the night,’ 
said I; ‘and that beautiful sky cannot deceive us. It is full of good 
promise.’ 

‘How fast are we sailing, Mr. Walton ?’ asked Miss Tuke. 

I answered about three and a half miles an hour. 

‘How short the twilight is!’ cried Norie. ‘Look behind you, 
Walton. The sky is full of stars, The darkness in the east and 
that brightness in the west give you night and day side by side.’ 

‘Couldn’t you spin a yarn, Mr. Walton?’ said Tripshore. ‘ There’s 
northen like stories and songs to keep the heart up.’ 

‘But our hearts are not down, Tripshore, I replied. ‘ Our 
chances are too good for that. Can you sing?’ 

‘ A trifle” he said. ‘ But if it’s to be singing, I’d rather not be 
first.’ 

‘Well, Pll break ground by telling an adventure,’ said 1; ‘and 
when I’m done you'll give us a song.’ 

‘ Right, sir.’ 

I reflected a bit, and then spun them a yarn about an adventure 
I met with at a little Chinese village up the Yellow River. Three or 
four of us, being ashore, had missed our way, and coming to this 
village, endeavoured to obtain beds for the night, but were every- 
where repulsed. Being determined not to lie in the fields, we forcibly 
took possession of a little house, and went to bed init. In the middle 
of the night I and one of my companions, who lay with me on the top 
of a mattress, felt it moving, and getting up and tumbling it over, we 
found the owner of the house and his wife under it, half dead with 
fear and suffocation. 

When we dragged them out, they made such a noise that a crowd 
of the villagers came to the house. We feared for our lives, but there 
was no light, and we had to grope our way. I missed the way, and 
coming to a door, opened it, and put out my hand to feel, and stroked 
my fingers down a Chinaman’s face, the door I had opened being a 
cupboard, and the man in it hiding there in terror of us. I made 
them laugh with my description of the horror I felt when I stroked 
down this naked face. I took it to be a dead man, but not being 
sure, half closed the door to prevent him coming out, and felt for him 
again, till I came to his bit of a nose, which I pulled until he screeched 
out, on which I scrambled across the room, and coming to a door, 
made out of the house by a back way, and ran for my life. 

This story put Norie in mind of a hospital adventure, and when 
he was done Tripshore sang. He had a strong voice and a correct 
ear, and his song was a sailor’s song, the melody of which was the 
windlass chorus, ‘ Across the Western Ocean.’ Hunter and I knew 
the air, and guessing at the words, we helped Tripshore by joining in 
at the end of every verse. 
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By this time the night was all about us, the moon brightly shin- 
ing, and the great stars flaking the sea with their trickling silver. 
These crystalline reflections were made exceedingly beautiful by the 
play of the phosphorus in the sea. The mysterious fires rolled with 
the swell, and resembled puffs of green steam. The water broken by 
the boat’s stem tinkled through our voices like the bubbling of a 
fountain, but so strongly phosphorescent was the sea, that our wake 
was a line of fire; and when Miss Tuke leaned over to look at it, I 
saw it shining in her eyes and shimmering upon her face, as though 
phosphorus had been rubbed over her skin. 

Our story-telling and singing not only killed the time, but did us 
good by distracting our thoughts from our position. I kept the ball 
spinning as long as I could, and then we fell into a general conversa- 
tion, in the midst of which, and whilst the seamen in the forward 
part of the boat were arguing upon the bearings of the island we had 
left, and whilst Norie, who had taken a seat next to Miss Tuke, was 
talking with her in low tones, I found myself asking Mrs. Stretton 
what would be her plans when she arrived at Kingston. 

‘I hardly know, Mr. Walton. I feel like an ocean stray. Besides, I 
may not be able to get to Kingston, for, should we be picked up by a 
vessel, we can scarcely suppose that she will be bound to that place.’ 

* Have you no friends in Ireland?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, but they are poor. They will be able to do nothing 
for me.’ 

‘ You have other friends who are not poor,’ said Sir Mordaunt, 
gently. ‘ Your future need give you no anxiety.’ 

She held her peace, perhaps scarcely understanding him. But I 
did. Indeed, I had all along suspected that if our lives were pre- 
served my great-hearted friend would stand by this poor woman 
whom he had been instrumental in rescuing from a horrible death. 

I thought the hour would now be about nine, or even later, and 
counselled the women to lie down and take rest whilst the boat ran 
quietly. There was room for all three of them to lie upon the sail in 
the bottom of the boat, and as Miss Tuke hung back, I got Carey to 
set the example. She crouched down and got under the thwarts, 
and when she had stretched herself along the sail she said she was 
very comfortable. Then Mrs. Stretton lay down, and, after a little 
persuasion from her uncle, Miss Tuke crept under the thwarts. So 
there were the three of them, snug enough. The end of the sail 
rolled up furnished them with a pillow, and the other end was turned 
over them. The thwarts, overshadowing their faces, protected them 
from the moonlight and the dew. 

As for us men, there was nothing for it but to sleep as we could. 
The seamen and I divided ourselves into watches, as we had done on 
the island, it being arranged that I should steer and keep a look-out 
for the first two hours. These fellows made no trouble about sleep- 
ing. Tripshore put his back against the mast, folded his arms, 
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dropped his head, and was asleep in a few moments. Hunter was 
bothered at first to pose himself comfortably. He tried first one 
place, then another, until at last he hit upon a posture that pleased 
him—in the eyes, with his face looking aft, and the dog bolstering 
him on the right side, and in a short time he was as motionless as the 
other. 

But neither Sir Mordaunt nor Norie could go to sleep for some 
time, though the doctor closed his eyes and kept his head hung. Sir 
Mordaunt, indeed, did not try to sleep for a while, but sat close 
against me, speaking in whispers. We had much to talk about—our 
cruise, our shipwreck, Lady Brookes’ death, our present position, and 
our chances of preservation. At last weariness mastered him, his 
voice failed him, and he began to nod, and soon, by his regular 
breathing, I knew he was asleep. 

‘The breeze held steady; a little more weight had come into it 
before Sir Mordaunt fell asleep, and the sail pulled well. The narrow 
furrows of the sea ran in short flashes of foam and broke up the star- 
light in the water, but gave instead a brilliant surface of phosphoric 
radiance. On our starboard beam the ocean was a tremulous field of 
moonlight, but the horizon in the north was very dark, though the 
lustre of the moon made the sky pale to a long distance beyond the 
zenith. The water seethed at the boat’s stem, and the sobbing 
sounds caused by the eddies in the wake were very mournful for me, 
a solitary listener, to hearken to. Indeed, it was a solemn time. It 
was not only the thoughts of the narrow planks which lay between 
us and eternity, nor the speculation as to the future, that was for 
ever active in me. It was the being surrounded by sleepers; it was 
looking into the bottom of the boat and seeing the glimmering faces 
of the women in the darkness there; on one side of me the baronet, 
with the moonlight shining on his hollow countenance, in which all 
the anguish of the past few days had left an imprint cruelly visible, 
even in that colourless light ; on the other. side Norie, who had met 
misfortune as a gallant man should, helping us all as heartily as was 
in his power, peacefully resting, with his chin upon his breast and 
his arm hanging idly down ; and forward the figures of the two men 
and the dog, dark as bronze statues, and as motionless. I say, it 
was the looking first at those silent and unconscious beings, and then 
away at the leagues of sea, and the serene stars, and the silver moon, 
poised in the silvery blue ether, that made this watch of mine as 
solemn to me as a long prayer. The sense of loneliness no pen could 
express. The slumber of the people about me heightened it. Now 
and again one would mutter softly ; once there came a laugh from 
the bottom of the boat ; frequently I would hear a deep sigh, that 
sounded above the mild complaining of the wind in the sail and the 
delicate hissing of the passing water. 

Again and again I stood up to search the water, and shortly 
. before I called Tripshore I thought I saw a darkness on the sky over 
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the starboard bow; but when I pointed the telescope at it I could 
see the stars there shining down to the very level of the deep. 

But the bright moon was very comforting. Itenabled me to see all 
my companions, and to command a wide expanse of water, which was 
like giving the soul breathing room, for nothing is more terrible than 
darkness to persons placed as we were. It seems to cloak and muffle 
up the instincts, and fold up the spirit as though it were death’s 
mantle. Besides, I could watch the compass, and know how we were 
heading. 

I held my place longer than two hours, as I believe, wishing 
Tripshore to get all the refreshment he could out of his spell of 
sleep; but I grew so drowsy at last that, lest I should unconsciously 
fall asleep myself, I was forced to arouse him. I had to awaken 
Norie, to hold the tiller, whilst I went forward to call Tripshore, not 
choosing to sing out to him and disturb the others. But before 
doing this I made a calculation of the distance run since we had left 
the island, and scribbled the figures down on the thwart. 

At the first touch the seaman started up. I whispered to him 
that his watch had come round; and then telling him to keep the 
boat dead as she was going, to look smartly about for ships, and to 
call me if the wind drew ahead or the weather changed, I took his 
place, and speedily fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Wuen I opened my eyes again, the dawn was just breaking, and I 
discovered, to my wonder, that I had slept right through the night. 
No one had aroused me. My limbs were as stiff as broomsticks, from 
having been kept in one posture for so many hours, and my clothes 
were saturated with dew. I gaped with something of astonishment 
at the scene of sky and ocean, for it was not easy to immediately 
realise our position. And then again the sight my eyes encountered 
was very striking for a man whose senses were struggling out of the 
cocoon of sleep to behold; for the dawn in the east lay in the sky 
like a sheet of delicately green glass, faintly illuminated at the water 
line, and melting into blackness as it approached the zenith. But 
the rest of the heavens were wrapped in night, and the sea was of a 
pitchy black, even under the dawn, which made the horizon stand 
out against it with fearful distinctness. 

But,'even as my eye rested on that strange, cold, pallid green 
light, it changed its colour into primrose, the sky brightened into 
sapphire and gold, and the sun showed his flaming head. 

Hunter was at the helm, and Tripshore asleep in the bows of the 
boat, but the sun woke him up; and as I sat rubbing my legs, to 
get the blood to circulate, and looking around me, Sir Mordaunt 
called good-morning to me, and then Norie; and glancing at the 
bottom of the boat, I perceived that everybody was awake. 
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I scrambled off my perch and helped the women on to their feet, 
and was glad to learn that they had all managed to get some sleep. 
Then, taking the glass, I planted my back against the mast and 
searched the sea, that was now brightly illuminated by the soaring 
sun, but to no purpose: there was nothing to be seen. 

The breeze that was propelling us when I fell asleep still blew, 
the water was smooth, and the morning had broken with a cloudless 
sky. Both Hunter and Tripshore told me there had been no change 
of wind or weather in their watches, and when therefore I made 
a calculation to jot down upon the thwart, I reckoned that we could 
not have run less than forty miles from the time of our leaving the 
island. 

‘It is impossible, I exclaimed, ‘that we can go on sailing very 
much longer without sighting land. That we have not made land 
sooner, I can only account for by supposing that the island on which 
we were wrecked must be lying further to the eastwards than we have 
imagined.’ 

‘In that case, ought we not to steer more to the westward, 
Walton?’ asked Sir Mordaunt. 

‘TI hardly think so,’ I replied. ‘ Our object is to meet with ships, 
and not to box ourselves up among a mass of reefs and cays and 
aninhabited islands.’ 

‘Is the compass right, sir, d’ye think?’ inquired Hunter. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘judging from the bearings of the stars, and the 
rise and set of the sun,’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Walton,’ cried Miss Tuke, ‘I hope we shall not have to 
pass another night in this boat!’ 

‘Courage, Ada, courage!’ exclaimed the baronet. ‘See what a 
beautiful day has come. Let us think of ourselves as a pleasure 
party blown out to sea further than we intended to go. There is no 
danger; a little patience, my love, and all will be well;’ and he 
looked at her, lightly shaking his head, and smiling mournfully. 

I glanced at her, to see how she bore all this hard usage of the 
sea. Her roughened hair, her pale face full of deep anxiety and 
grief, her apparel creased and defaced by the wet and the wear and 
tear of shipwreck, did not in my sight, at all events, in the least 
degree impair her beauty. Indeed, I could not help thinking that 
all this disorder of attire, and the wild sparkle in her pretty eyes, 
and the restlessness of her movements and glances, gave her charms 
a character that accentuated them with a fresh and fascinating pic- 
turesqueness. Norie appeared to share in this opinion, for he would 
frequently look at her with fervent admiration. 

Mrs. Stretton, on the other hand, was much more passive. She 
gazed dreamily at us with her fine dark eyes as we conversed, yet 
was always quick to give a smile to any of us who met her glance. 
She had a rougher appearance than Miss Tuke, owing to her black 
hair, which, as I have elsewhere said, was remarkably abundant, and 
hard to stow away without combs and hairpins and such things. 
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She, too, was very pale, but her lips were red and healthy, and her 
eyes clear and shining. 

Of the women, indeed, Carey endured these trials the worst. 
She had been a plump, piquante little woman aboard the ‘ Lady 
Maud ;’ but now her cheeks were fallen in, her eyes sunk and the 
hollows dark, her lips pale and dry and tremulous, and the expression - 
of her face was haggard, like that of a sick person. { should have 
supposed that a woman in her station of life would have borne hard- 
ship very much more stubbornly than Miss Tuke. But the truth is, 
and most men’s experience confirms it, the more thoroughbred a 
woman is, the more effectually can she cope with and support trouble. 
I would rather any day be in peril with a lady, with no experience 
whatever of hardships, than with a woman of mean extraction, who 
has had to rough it, who has had to work, and who therefore you 
might, imagine would be a great help in time of danger, or when 
hearty activity or the negative virtue of fortitude was wanted.! 

Carey’s box, that had already done service as a baler, was now 
used as a washbasin. I filled it with salt water, and the women 
refreshed themselves by bathing their hands and faces. We men 
cooled ourselves by splashing up the water over the side. This done, 
I served out some salt beef and biscuit. 

I had taken Hunter’s place, and was steering the boat, eating 
with one hand and balancing the tiller with the other. The seamen 
were forward, Hunter feeding the dog. I was pointing to the figures 
I had scribbled upon the thwart, and Sir Mordaunt was calculating 
with me the distance we had traversed, when I was startled by a 
vehement cry from Tripshore, and, raising my eyes, I saw him stand- 
ing with his arm around the mast, and pointing to the sea over our 
bows. 

‘Sail ho!’ he yelled. 

At this magic sound the whole of us sprang to our feet as one person. 
The sun being well on the left of us, the horizon ahead was beauti- 
fully clear and the sea a soft violet, and upon it, quite visible to the 
naked eye, was a speck of white. 

I snatched up the glass and pointed it. 

‘ Yes,’ I cried, ‘ it is a sail!’ 

Miss Tuke clapped her hands, and gave a loud hysterical laugh. 

‘ Which way is she standing, sir?’ shouted Tripshore. 

‘I can’t tell you yet,’ I replied. ‘She will be a square-rigged 
vessel, I believe, for what is showing of her canvas is square.’ 

* Let me look at her,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, in a voice quiver- 
ing with excitement. 

I gave him the glass. He crossed over to the mast, to rest the 
telescope against it, and took a long, long look, but could make no 
more of the object than I. 


! Lady Brookes’ behaviour may be quoted against me, but it will be remembered 
that she was an invalid. 
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‘ But it is a sail, uncle?’ cried Miss Tuke. 

‘ Certainly it is,’ he replied; ‘ but it is impossible to tell which 
way she is going.’ 

The glass was passed from hand to hand. 

‘ Let us finish our breakfast,’ said I, sitting down again. ‘ Though 
‘ that vessel should pass without noticing us, it is enough that we have 
seen her to prove that we are in navigable waters at last. There will 
be other vessels about, though we should miss yonder one: be sure 
of that.’ 

They all seated themselves except Tripshore, who had the glass, 
and kept it fixed on that small white spot; but though Sir Mordaunt 
and Miss Tuke pretended to eat, I saw that the sight of that sail had 
taken away their appetite. They could not remove their eyes from 
the horizon where that gleaming speck was. 

I dare say my own emotions were not less strong than theirs, but 
I perceived the need of assuming an unconcerned demeanour, so that, 
if the vessel passed away from us, I should be able with a good face 
to say that her disappearance signified no more than another spell of 
patience for us, and that other sails would be showing before sun- 
down. Nevertheless, I was looking, too, all the time, at that distant 
sail, and every moment growing more and more puzzled by its 
steadiness and appearance. 

‘If yonder is a ship,’ I exclaimed at last, ‘she is bound to be 
coming or going our way. We are heading a steady course, and 
should have noticed by this time if she is crossing our hawse. But 
she’s mighty slow if she’s coming our way, and if she is steering as 
we are, what manner of vessel must she be to let a boat like this 
overhaul her ?’” 

‘What do you make of her, Tripshore ? ’ called out Sir Mordaunt. 

‘Why, sir,’ he answered, ‘it looks to me as though that bit of 
white is the main-royal or topgallant-s’l of a ship heading south.’ 

‘ But do we rise it?’ I asked. 

‘No, sir. All that it does is to grow bigger, without rising,’ he 
answered. 

I told him to pass me the glass, and I took another steady look. 
The object was unquestionably a ship’s sail—apparently, as Tripshore 
had said, the main-royal of a ship ; it was square, and white as silver ; 
it was certainly bigger too than it was when I had first looked at it, 
which struck me as most extraordinary, for the enlargement of the 
sail proved that we were approaching it, and I could not conceive 
how it was that other portions of the vessel did not show themselves. 

‘No use speculating,’ said 1; ‘ we must wait and see.’ 

There was a light swell rolling up from the westward, that made 
the water look like a waving sheet of dark blue shot-silk; the sea 
was crisped with little foamy ripples, which ran along with us; but 
the sun had gathered its fires fast, and was pouring them fiercely 
down upon our unsheltered bodies; whilst the atmosphere seemed 
almost breezeless, in consequence of our being dead before the wind. 
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At intervals a number of flying fish would spark out of the melting 
glass-like blue of the water, and scatter in prismatic flashes. A 
frigate-bird came up out of the north, and hovered at a height of 
about thirty feet over the boat, balancing itself on its exquisitely 
graceful wings for a minute or so, and then fled and vanished like a 
beam of light. But we took no notice of these things, nor of the 
stinging heat of the sun, our thoughts being chained to that sail 
ahead, that was slowing enlarging its form, but never rising, so as to 
exhibit other sails beneath it. 

‘ That’s no ship, sir,’ said Hunter, breaking a long silence. 

‘It looks like a small lugger-rigged boat,’ exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. 

‘It certainly is not a ship,’ said I. 

We waited and watched. The sail was a most clear object now, 
and with the naked eye we could see that it was well on this side the 
horizon—indeed, the blue water-line rose beyond it. 

On a sudden Tripshore let drop the glass to his side, and, looking 
around, motioned to me with his head. I quitted the helm, and 
clambered over to where he stood. 

* Look!’ said he, in a low voice, with a note of horror in it. 
‘You may see what it is now.’ 

His manner startled me. I took the glass hurriedly, and levelled 
it. 

‘ My God!’ I cried, ‘ what a meeting!’ 

It was the raft we had sent adrift on the preceding day! The 
sail was full, the strange machine was swarming along steadily, at 
the masthead was the piece of inscribed plank, forming a cross upon 
the water, and with his back to the mast sat the dead messenger. 

My blood ran cold. It was a dreadful object to encounter upon 
that lonely sea. And now that it was come, the disappointment 
stung me like the very fang of death. I looked round upon my com- 
panions, with a hopeless face. 

‘ What is it?’ cried Miss Tuke, instantly remarking my looks. 

‘The raft we sent afloat yesterday,’ I answered. 

She hid her face in her hands, Sir Mordaunt sat looking at the 
thing, with stony eyes, but neither he nor Mrs. Stretton nor Carey 
made any observation. The raft was right ahead, and in a short time 
we should be up with it. To us, who knew what its freight was, it 
was bad enough to have even the sail of it in sight ; but to come with- 
in eyeshot of the corpse, that would by this time be a most loath- 
some object, was a thing that would have been unendurable to our 
shaken and agitated and weary hearts. Interpreting my companions’ 
thoughts by my own, I returned to the helm, and headed the boat 
into the west. This brought the wind abeam; the little craft felt 
the increased pressure and buzzed along sharply, riding over the swell, 
that was now dead ahead, like a cork. 

I whispered to the baronet that the corpse would have been too 
shocking an object for the women to see. 
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‘ Yes,’ he answered, under his breath; ‘and for us too. I could 
not have borne it. But I hope, now that the raft can no longer 
serve our purpose, it may speedily go to pieces. The inscription will 
set people hunting for us.’ 

‘If we are rescued, the news will soon get about,’ I answered. 

We drew rapidly away from the forlorn and dismal fabric, yet it 
excited a fascination that constrained me to keep on stealing glances 
at it. The condition of mind to which our shipwreck had reduced 
me was well qualified to furnish a wild and ghastly significance to 
that dead seaman sailing along out there. I could not dispossess my 
imagination of the idea that he was following me with his eyes, and 
I figured a kind of blind upbraiding in them for leaving him in that 
mocking, unconsecrated plight. I had the face before me as I had 
seen it when we sent the raft adrift. It was a dreadful memory to 
come into my mind at such a time, and a foolish disposition to shed 
tears assured me of what I had not before suspected, that our hard- 
ships and anxieties had lamentably reduced my strength, and that, if 
we continued in this state much longer, those weakly women there 
would be able to boast of much more physical stamina than I. 

I believe this very thought was in my head when I was aroused 
from the miserable reverie into which I had sunk by Hunter shouting, 
‘Sail ho!’ at the very top of his voice. I started up savagely, mad- 
dened for the moment by the fear of another disappointment. The 
man was pointing into the north-west, and Mrs. Stretton and Miss 
Tuke, clinging to each other, looked wildly in that direction, whilst 
Sir Mordaunt and Norie stood peering, with their hands shading tueir 
eyes. 

. ‘Do you see her, sir?’ shouted Hunter. ‘It’s no raft this time! 
See how she rises !’ 

I looked, and saw a sail—this time no raft indeed, as Hunter had 
said, but a vessel swiftly rearing her white canvas above the blue, 
inch by inch, foot by foot, so that, watching her with the glass, I saw 
her fore course come up until the arching foot of it was exposed, and 
then the glimmering top of the black hull quivered in the refractive 
light upon the water-line. 

She was heading dead for us. Until we were sure of this, no one 
spoke; but when [ cried out the news, Tripshore and Hunter and 
Norie uttered a loud hurrah! Miss Tuke clasped her hands above 
her head, and gave a long, mad laugh; Mrs. Stretton sobbed as if her 
heart would break ; Carey fell a-dancing in the bottom of the boat ; 
and Sir Mordaunt threw his arms round my neck, and, with his head 
lying on my shoulder, breathed like a dying man. 

I broke away from my poor friend, and bawled to Hunter to 
lower the sail and stop the boat’s way ; and, whipping a handkerchief 
out of Norie’s pocket, I fastened it to one of the paddles, and bade 
Tripshore stand up in the bows of the boat and wave the signal. 

The vessel came down upon us fast. What her rig was I could 
not yet see. She had a main skysail set, and a coil of foam sparkled 
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at her glossy sides, and ran up the sea behind her in a flashing white 
line. We had cheered, and given way to the passion of excitement 
and rapture that the sight of her had kindled in us; but we grew 
silent very soon, and watched her coming, breathlessly. I knew her 
people could not fail to see us. But would they heave-to? Would 
they attempt our rescue? We had to find that out, and the waiting 
was such mental agony as there are no words to convey any idea of. 

One of the most moving memories which my heart carries of 
our shipwreck, is the faces of my companions turned towards the 
approaching vessel. Expectation had so wrought upon their linea- 
ments, as to harden them into the severity and immobility of marble ; 
they looked to have been petrified at the very moment when their 
staring eyes, their parted lips, the forward posture of their heads, 
showed that the hope and the fear in them were at their greatest 
height. 

‘Suddenly Tripshore turned his gaping face aft, and cried, in a 
hoarse voice of triumph, ‘ She'll heave-to, sir!’ And, as he said this, 
the vessel, with her mainsail hanging in the leech-lines and her sky- 
sail halliards let go, slightly shifted her helm, and went past us at a 
distance of about five times her own length, drawing out as she passed 
into a small handsome barque of about three hundred and fifty tons, 
with a clipper bow and elliptical stern, a low freeboard, and a white 
netting round her short raised after-deck. From this point, that was 
apparently the roof of a deck-cabin, several men were watching us, 
and forward a small crowd of heads overhung the bulwarks. As soon 
as she was to leeward of us, she put her helm down, swung her fore- 
yards, and lay hove-to. 

‘Out with your paddles, men!’ I shouted ; and, in a fury of im- 
patience, Tripshore and Hunter threw over the rude oars, and the 
boat went slowly towards the barque. As we approached, we were 
hailed by one of the men on the poop. 

‘Boat ahoy! What boat is that?’ 

I was overjoyed to be addressed in English, for I had feared from 
the appearance of the vessel that she was a foreigner. I put. my 
hand to the side of my mouth, and shouted back— 

‘ We are the survivors of the passengers and crew of the schooner 
yacht “ Lady Maud,” that was lost four days since on a cay about 
sixty miles distant from here. We have been adrift since yesterday. 
Will you take us on board ?’ 

He waved his hand, and answered, ‘ Yes, yes; come alongside. 
But is that another boat out there?’ pointing in the direction where 
we had last seen the raft. 

‘No,’ I cried. ‘I will explain what that is when we get aboard.’ 

A rope was flung to us, the gangway unshipped, and some steps 
thrown over. All hands had assembled to see us arrive. The first 
to be handed up was Miss Tuke; she was followed by Mrs. Stretton 
and Carey; then went Sir Mordaunt and Norie, the rest of us follow- 
ing with the dog. On gaining the deck a giddiness seized me, and 
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I had to keep fast hold of the arm of the man who had helped me 
up the steps, to save myself from falling. It was, in truth, the effect 
of a wild hurry of conflicting emotions; but a short stern struggle 
subdued the sensation, and glancing around at the men, who were 
staring at the women and ourselves with open mouths, I asked for 
the captain. 

‘I’m the master, sir,’ said a quiet-looking, sunburnt man, who 
stood close to the gangway. 

I grasped his hand and shook it, and then, without further pre- 
face, told him our story, briefly indeed, though I gave him all the 
facts. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said he, when I had done, glancing at Sir Mordaunt 
very respectfully, ‘ you’ve had a hard time of it, and I’m glad to have 
come across you. This barque is the “ Princess Louise,” from New 
Providence to Porto Rico. I hope Porto Rico isn’t out of your way ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘ We should be able to get to Europe from 
Porto Rico without trouble.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said he. ‘But we sighted a small boat out yonder. 
Does she belong to your people ?’ 

I told him that she was a raft we had sent adrift from the island, 
with a board at the mast-head inscribed with the circumstances of 
our shipwreck ; but I said nothing about the dead man on it. I 
then begged him to tell us what reckoning his vessel was now in, 
explaining that Sir Mordaunt Brookes was anxious to have the bear- 
ings of the rock on which we had been wrecked, that he might 
recover the remains of his wife for interment in England. 

‘Can you give me your course, and distance run?’ said he. 

I answered that it was jotted down on the after-thwart in the 
boat. He at once went over the side into the boat, entered the 
figures in a pocket-book, and returned. 

‘ We'll get the bearings of your island fast enough presently,’ said 
he. ‘That’s a good boat of yours—too good to send adrift. Here, 
Mr. Swift,’ he sung out to a man I afterwards learnt was his chief 
mate, ‘ get that boat cleared out, will you, and slung aboard. You 
can stow her on the booms. And swing the fore-yards as soon as 
that job’s done. Bo’sun, take charge of these two men ’—indicating 
Tripshore and Hunter—‘and see that they get something to eat at 
once, Will you follow me, ladies and gentlemen ?’ 

He led the way into the cabin, or deck-house. We hobbled after 
him, for, owing to our confinement in the boat and the want of space 
to stretch our limbs, we had some ado to work our legs properly. 
The cabin was a very plain interior, with a table amidships, flanked 
by hair sofas, and a row of five small berths on the port side. We 
sat down, not because we were weary, but because we found exercise 
an awkward and inconvenient effort. The captain, whose name was 
Broach, went to the cabin door and bawled to the steward, who was 
among the men on deck, to put some beef and biscuit and claret upon 
the table. He then entered his berth, and returned with a large 
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chart of the Bahamas and West India islands, which I saw Sir Mor- 
daunt devouring with his eyes, proving where his heart was. 

‘Yesterday,’ said Captain Broach,‘ we were in such and such 
a position, and our position now would be here,’ said he, putting his 
finger on the chart. ‘You say you have been running fifty miles to 
the south’ard and east’ard.’” He measured the distance, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Here you are; here are two cays. It is one of these, 
gentlemen.’ 

‘It will be the one to the norrard,’ said I. 

‘Then,’ said he, writing down the position of the island on a piece 
of paper, and handing it to the baronet, ‘this will be the latitude 
and longitude of it, sir.’ 

I reflected, and then addressing Sir Mordaunt, ‘ Those bearings,’ 
said I, ‘ prove that Purchase was heavily out in his latitude as well 
as his longitude.’ 

He motioned, with an imploring gesture. ‘ For God’s sake, don’t 
recall the man!’ said he. ‘I desire,’ he continued, turning to the 
skipper, ‘that you will look upon us as passengers, for whose accom- 
modation and entertainment you will charge as you think proper; 
though,’ he said, extending his hand for the other to shake, and speak- 
ing with great emotion, ‘ no recompense we can make you will express 
our gratitude for the prompt and generous help you have given us.’ 

‘Say nothing about it, sir,’ answered the skipper, in a blunt, 
sailorly way. ‘ It seems hard that shipwreck should befall gentlemen 
like you, to whom the sea is no business ; and I am very sorry indeed 
for the ladies ’"—giving them a low bow. ‘ Now, steward, bear a hand 
with the grub, man! Shove it on the table, can’t ye?’ 

We had not long before eaten our breakfast in the boat, and even 
had we not already broken our fast, I question whether the emotions 
which kept our hearts hammering in our breasts would have left us 
any-appetite for the victuals on the table. But Captain Broach 
begged us so heartily to eat, that we made a show of munching, just 
to please him. He said he had but the cabins we saw. One of them 
was his, and the next one the mate’s, and the third abutting on that 
the second mate’s and carpenter’s. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘if you don’t mind 
a squeeze, I think we can manage, The ladies will have that cabin’ 
—pointing. ‘There are two bunks in it, and we can lay a mattress 
on the deck.’ And then he arranged for me to share the mate’s 
cabin, Norie the second mate’s, and Sir Mordaunt would have a cabin 
to himself. 

This was a very good arrangement, and so the matter was 
settled. 

We then inquired how long it would take to reach Porto Rico. 

‘I give the “Louise” four days,’ he answered, ‘reckoning fine 
weather and breezes after this pattern. When I tell you that we 
left New Providence the day before yesterday at six o’clock in the 
evening, you'll believe the barque has got heels.’ 

He sat talking with us, asking questions, and, with every answer 
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we made him, growing more and more respectful. He told Sir 
Mordaunt that he would find no difficulty in chartering a small vessel 
to fetch Lady Brookes’ body; indeed, he said, it would give him 
pleasure to see to that himself, for he knew a man at San Juan 
who owned a trading sloop, a fast vessel, that would not keep Sir 
Mordaunt waiting. He also told us that steamers from Liverpool, 
Southampton, Spain, and the United States touched at Porto Rico 
—how often he could not say, but often enough to serve our end. 

‘And now,’ said he, ‘there’s Mr. Swift and myself—I'll say 
nothing about the second mate—plain sailors, with kits not good 
enough for a man to go to Court in; but such as our togs are, gen- 
tlemen, you’re heartily welcome to the loan of them till you can get 
better. I’m only sorry,’ addressing Miss Tuke, ‘that we can’t accom- 
modate you ladies, in that way. But we're all men aboard the 
“ Louise,” and so you'll please take that as our excuse.’ 

He called the steward, to see to our cabins and supply our wants, 
and, bestowing a regular all-round bow upon us, he went on deck, 
where we could hear the men singing out as they braced round the 
yards and got way upon the barque. 


My story is as good as ended. You have had our shipwreck, and 
now our rescue. But there still remains a short length of line to 
coil down, and I may as well leave the yarn clean and shipshape. 

Imagine that two days have passed. In that time we have slept 
well, eaten well, pulled ourselves together. We have all of us knelt 
down in the cabin, and offered up hearty and earnest thanks to 
Almighty God for His merciful preservation of us; and now we are 
looking about us with tranquil hearts, which have already grown used 
to this new condition of life, waiting with patience for the hour when 
the cheery ery of ‘ Land oh!’ shall bring us within reach of the scores 
of things our destitute condition demands ; now and again talking of 
the dead ; of the yacht, that the sea had scattered as the wind scat- 
ters chaff; and of our sufferings and anxieties and painful struggles 
on the little island. The weather remained beautiful—a constant 
wind blowing, though shifting occasionally to the northward and 
then hauling back again to the eastward, the sea calm and frosty 
with the breaking heads of the tiny surges, and a heaven of stainless, 
glorious, tropical blue. 

It was the night of the second day, dating from our rescue. I 
had been conversing with Mrs. Stretton and Mr. Swift, the chief 
mate of the ‘Princess Louise,’ who, it turned out, had known Cap- 
tain Stretton and the vessel he commanded. In another part of the 
deck were Norie and Miss Tuke and her uncle. The moon was stand- 
ing over the sea, shedding little or no radiance upon the sky, but 
whitening the water under it with lines of light which looked like 
silver serpents, as the swaying of the swell and the fluttering of the 
ripples kept them moving. 
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I left Mrs. Stretton and the mate, and walked to the end of 
the short poop. The wheel was just under me, and the figure of 
the fellow who grasped it was so motionless, that he and the wheel 
and the yellow binnacle-card were more like a painting than real 
things. I stood drawing at a cigar, enjoying the tobacco with un- 
speakable relish after my long enforced abstinence, and contempla- 
ting the beautiful dreamlike picture of the barque lifting her heights 
of glimmering canvas into the dark air, blotting out a whole heaven 
of stars with her dim and ghostly cloths, amid the hollows of which, 
and among the delicate gear and rigging, the soft tropical breeze was 
whispering in notes that sounded like faint and distant voices sing- 
ing. The eastern sky was glorious with stars, of such magnitude 
and beauty as you never behold in our northern climes, with a fine 
sharp whiteness, though here and there the smaller stars shone in 
delicate blues and in rose-colour, like the reflection of a bright flame 
in highly polished metal. It was a night for solitude. The seething 
of the thin line of foam at the vessel’s sides, the occasional clank of 
the wheel-chains, the mysterious song of the wind up in the darkness 
among the pallid sails there, the leagues of black water, the star- 
laden sky, and the moon clothing with the beauty of her soft, white, 
misty light a large circumference of the dark heavens, combined to 
produce a deep sense of peace in the heart, not without melancholy, 
but infinitely soothing, and to maxe one almost dread the intrusion 
of commonplace sounds. 

My thoughts were full of the past, and let me say of the future 
likewise. A low, soft, girlish laugh from the group at the other end 
of the deck had set my fancy rambling, and in the short time I was 
permitted to stand there musing, the thoughts which swept through 
my mind—a commingling of shipwreck and ocean perils, and of 
fancies very much nearer heaven than any the deep could yield me— 
made a wild and singular panorama of visions. 

But my reverie was interrupted by Sir Mordaunt coming up to 
me. He stood at a little distance, peering, as if he was not sure, 
and then said, ‘Is that you, Walton ?’ 

* Yes,’ I answered. 

‘ What a perfect night, is it not ?’ he exclaimed. ‘ It makes our 
shipwreck seem no more than a dream. We might still be on board 
the poor “ Lady Maud,” and all the anguish we have suffered and 
escaped, a nightmare.’ 

‘We are lucky,’ said I, ‘to have fallen into such kind hands. 
But I am rather puzzled to know what I shall do when we reach 
Porto Rico. Is there a consul there ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I have arranged with Captain Broach to obtain 
the funds we shall require. Don’t let that trouble you.’ 

‘And Mrs. Stretton? Shall you send her to Kingston ?’ 

*I will wait till Iam ashore, to talk to her. I have a scheme— 
but Iam not yet resolved. She shall find me her friend. She is 
strangely mixed up in the cruellest experience that ever befell me, 
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and the sufferings she has passed through give her the strongest 
claims upon my sympathy. By the way,’ he continued, ‘I have a 
piece of news for you. It scarcely took me by surprise. Norie has 
proposed to Ada, and she has accepted him.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘I say I am not surprised, because I knew all along that he 
admired her. But I did not know that she was in love with him. 
Did you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ At the beginning of our cruise, don’t you remember that she 
used to snub him ?’ 

[ said nothing. 

‘But, he said, ‘I am sure he will make her happy. I shall be 
glad to see her settled. I had hoped to have her as a companion, 
now that I am alone,’ said he, in a shaky voice; ‘ but a husband is 
better than an uncle for a girl, and I cannot question, from her 
manner of speaking to me just now, that she is really attached to 
the doctor.’ 

I kept my voice very well, and I am sure that he had no sus- 
picion of the truth. Between that girl and me there had been little 
passages full of encouragement on her part. I held my peace while 
Sir Mordaunt talked on, coming presently to his wife, and speaking 
of her with tears in his voice, if not in his eyes. Then, taking my 
chance, I crossed over to where Miss Tukeand Norie were standing, 
looking at the waning moon—a blushing emblem of my own idle 
dream—and addressing the girl with as much cordiality as I could 
infuse into my manner, I said that Sir Mordaunt had told me of her 
engagement, and that I would not lose a minute in offering her 
and Norie my sincere congratulations. 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. Walton,’ said she ; and Norie added 
that he felt sure the news would give me pleasure. 

And so ended a little business that everybody will smile at but I. 
But I relate it, because I doubt if the story of my shipwreck would 
be quite complete without it. 


I put on a wooden face for the rest of the time, determined that 
Miss Tuke at all events should not suppose I considered myself jilted. 
But this matter hastened my departure from San Juan, where we 
arrived in due course. Sir Mordaunt begged me to stay until his 
wife’s remains had been removed, and then accompany him and the 
others to Europe ; but I told him I was anxious to get home, and an 
opportunity for leaving Porto Rico occurring three days after our 
arrival, I took leave of my companions, bidding poor Mrs. Stretton a 
tender farewell, in the full belief that I should never see her again. 

Two months after my return to England, I received a long letter 
from Sir Mordaunt. He told me that he had brought his wife’s 
remains with him, and that they were now interred in the family vault 
at - Also (I should perhaps be surprised to hear), Mrs. Stretton 
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had consented to come and take charge of his establishment, as house- 
keeper. He asked me to spend a fortnight with him, but I had 
other engagements, and could not get away. 

Not very long after the receipt of this letter, (ame an invitation 
to attend Ada Tuke’s marriage. I could not go, though I would 
gladly have been present, if only to sustain the character of indiffer- 
ence I had assumed. However, I took care to call upon the bride and 
her husband on their return from abroad when passing through 
London, and, time being on my side, my impersonation could not 
have been better had my indifference been honest; and I was sure 
the bride went away convinced that any suspicions she might have 
had that I had been fond of her were altogether unfounded. Norie 
is now in practice in a town in the north of England, and I believe 
doing very well. Sir Mordaunt gave his niece five thousand pounds 
and a house of furniture, and I don’t doubt they need all they can 
get, for the little Nories threaten to make a big family. 

I often visited Sir Mordaunt, and when I first went down to his 
house I was pleased to find Tripshore installed there as a sort of all- 
round man, having no special duties, but lending a hand generally. 
He told me that Tom Hunter had left San Juan before the others, 
with a present from Sir Mordaunt of fifty pounds in his pocket, but 
what had become of him he did not know. Tripshore and the noble 
dog who had saved our lives were great friends, and always together, 
I heard. The fine animal knew me at once, and it curiously 
delighted me to be remembered by him. 

On every occasion of my visit to —— I had the pleasure of shak- 
ing Mrs. Stretton by the hand and complimenting her on her looks. 
The baronet would tell me that she managed his household capitally, 
and that if she left him he would miss her as he would his right hand. 
His references to the late Lady Brookes gradually grew less frequent, 
whilst his praise of the shipwrecked widow improved in strength and 
quality ; so that, exactly three years from the date of his arrival in 
England, I was not surprised to get a letter from him, in which he 
said that Mrs. Stretton had become Lady Brookes. 


(The End.) 





ENGLIsH: 1Ts ANCESTORS, ITS PROGENY. 


I. 
Tue BriograpHy InN MEDITATION. 


HESE words of Caxton’s are in his Preface to Virgil’s ‘ Eneydos’ 
—the Eneid :— 


Some gentylmen . . . blamed me, saying y‘* in my translacyons I had 
ouer curyous termes, which coude not be vnderstande of comyn [common] 
people. I toke an old boke, and redde therin ; and certaynly ye Englysshe 
was so rude and brood that I coude not well vnderstande it. And certaynly 
it was wreton in such wyse that it was more lyke to dutche than englysshe. 
I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden. And certaynly our 
langage now vsed varyeth ferre from that whiche was vsed and spoken when 
I was borne. And som honest and grete clerkes have ben wyth me, and 
desired me to wryte the most curyous termes that I coude fynde. And 
thus, bytweene playn, rude, and curyous, I stande abasshed. 


It is of four centuries back. It is in 1490. Yet, when it is 
quoted by Dr. Murray, in 1876, in his remarkable and learned 
article on the English Language, in the still-progressing ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ it comes shaped so aptly, with so much of philo- 
logical illustration, that it might have been written fresh to-day. 

Let it have analysis :— 

Caxton was using ‘ouer curyous termes whiche coude not be 
vnderstande of the comyn people.’ 

Caxton could not help it. The language the English were 
speaking in his day was getting formed : was getting solidity ; getting 
killed as to some of it, getting existence as to some more; was 
being scorned, and patronised, and scorned again, according to 
conquest, and line of kings, and kingly marriages. The common 
people, consequently—meaning, here, the masses, the whole—had no 
power to keep pace, altogether currently, with every innovation, or 
¢aprice, as it rose and fell ; and Caxton’s ‘ Translacyons’ had no chance 
—and no need—to be on the level with them. 

Next: Caxton had seen so much of this death of words, this birth 
of them, this varying ‘ ferre’ in daily usage, his testimony is equal 
to the testimony that he knew two Englishes: the English of his 
babyhood, the English of the days when he was a man. 

Caxton could not help that. There was the passage of eighty 
years between the first ‘langage’ he listened to, and the last. Those 
eighty years touched seven reigns. They covered the most of that 
century of rapidest historical phantasmagoria, when Lancastrians 
supplanted Plantagenets, when Yorkists drove out Lancastrians, when 
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a Tudor drove out a Yorkist in turn. In the midst of such events, 
the enlargement, the enrichment, of English was not creeping in, 
imperceptibly (as now), by a scientific term, by some new social 
coinage ; it. was being brought about at the very root, in the gross, 
and by sweep and storm. As to the defined sort, or quality, of the 
change Caxton lived through—he being able to enjoy a smile at the 
effects of it, and to let it bring him good philological interest and 
wonderment—.it is to be measured by just one specimen that he himself 
relates. In Kent, ‘ eggis’ was scoffed at, in his memory, as a French 
word. ‘Eyren’ was the invariable term used (lingering, till now, in 
‘eyrie,’ a nest, the place where eggs are); ‘eyren’ was so invariably 
the term, that a traveller, one day, calling for ‘ eggis,’ could not 
get any. And eggless he would have had to have finished his meal 
-—on failure, it may be presumed, to discover adequate pantomime 
for elucidation—only that a passer-by, better instructed, interpreted 
the new-fangled English as ‘ eyren,’ enabling the Kentish housewife, 
with much show of Kentish contempt and flouting, to give her guest 
what he desired. 

Again: Caxton ‘ toke an old boke and redde therin ; and, after 
having redde, bytweene playn, rude, and curyous, he stood abasshed.’ 

It is the same. Caxton could not avoid it. To stand abashed, in 
1490, was to be abased ; was to have to cast down all, or some part 
of, the body, and, by metaphor, the spirit, because of vanquishment and 
submission. Using the Old-French word in its heraldic method, the 
vol, that is, the wing, of a bird, in Caxton’s time, was abased, when it 
was bent down towards the shield; using it more generally, and 
in pure French, ‘ abaissement’ occurred when material collapsed, or 
sagged down, losing its comely and befitting shaping. And, in like 
manner, Caxton, in that sea of ‘ Englysshe,’ found himself succumbing, 
flung with bewilderment and humility. 

It was inevitable. Because, as Caxton ‘ redde,’ he was made aware, 
not only of two Englishes, but of three Englishes, four Englishes, 
—more. There were the Englishes of the boyhood, and the manhood, 
of the Caxtons who had preceded him—bhis father, his grandfather ; 
there were the Englishes of the fathers of these, of the grandfathers 
of these ; covering all that shifting time that they were settling them- 
selves down in that rich and fruitful Weald of Kent they throve in, 
and that, in due time, gave the illustrious printer birth. And it was 
only written books, let there be remembrance, that Caxton was able 
te handle and enjoyingly open. They were parchment, or vellum, 
books ; weighty, with carved-oak covers, with gilt and silver filagree 
covers ; they were rich with initial letters, and geometric margining, 
and gilt and cobalt and vermilion embellishment, on title-page, on 
heading, and for finial. They were books that honest and grete 
clerkes, that scriveners, writers, penmen, ‘scholars,’ had reproduced 
from copy, letter by letter, word by word; with infinite pains of 
upstroke and downstroke, with laborious concentration, with extreme 
delicacy of touch. They were, thus, scarce, hushanded, accessible 
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only to such as were honoured and all-worthy. Or, from the other 
side, the ‘bokes’ were matter of more fugitive kind: they were 
Records, Indentures, Assizes, Psalters, Epistles, Ballads, Tragedies. 
But, in any form, they showed language that grew more and more 
rude and ‘ curyous’ as there was passage back into the dead centuries ; 
they showed form and phrase that sounded more and more foreign, 
uncouth, outlandish, ‘ dutche ;’ they brought material to light, the 
mastering of which was bestrewn with every possible difficulty and 
dilemma, multiplied overwhelmingly by fading ink, by withering 
page, by every drawback inseparable from far antiquity and a lost clue. 

Caxton had no power, therefore, to do what some ‘ grete and honest 
clerkes’ desired, when they were with him. Caxton could not, out of 
those ‘old bokes he toke and redde,’ gather up and write ‘the most 
curyous termes that he coude fynde.’ The labour was colossal. The 
labour was impossible, seeing that Caxton was drawing to the end of 
his eighty years when the idea first flashed itself into life, and was 
enthusiastically suggested to him. So he only made a record of the 
beautiful thought, deeming it a dream. He only left it, there in 
that preface; ‘setting it up’ in quaint wooden type, in queer square 
commingling Gothic letter, from the priceless ‘copy’ of his own 
masterly hand. And then, thick and fast upon it, there fell a sleep; 
a sleep that lasted on and on for a long four centuries. Each century 
passed ; and in not one did there come a garnering of that ‘ En- 
glysshe, rude and brood,’ that would have paid so well for garnering; 
did there come that garnering that would have produced a result so 
rich in value its full richness cannot be assessed. Instead, the 
‘curyous termes’ remained in those decaying MSS.; the ‘ curyous 
termes’ became more and more ‘curyous.’ From time to time some 
choice antiquarian research would rescue a few examples, would 
rescue a few more; but, as a mass, there they were; whilst, through 
every momentous year of the time, so much new growth has spread 
over English, so much consequent tanglement has come about 
English, changes have come to it as radical as those observable be- 
tween the days of Caxton’s boyhood, and the days when Caxton was 
in his prime. , 

But this matter now, at this present date, is undergoing altera- 
tion. Things impossible for one man may yet be things not im- 
possible for a group of men. What Caxton was compelled to reject, 
looked in upon by his ‘ Erle Ryvyres,’ by Gloucester, Buckingham, 
Hastings, Grey—the axe dripping blood, the pleasant meadow-lands 
swept of their pleasantness and lying there cumbered with the slain 
—what Caxton could not so much as point at, is not outside the 
grasp of an institution with modern facilities and power to-day; and 
it is of supreme import to English literature that this has happily 
come to be perceived. The Philological Society, ‘formed for the 
investigation of the structure, the affinities, and the history of 
languages,’ is at this present time, on this very subject, pledged to 
use every particle and vestige of its powers. ‘This Society, brought 
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by its constitution into the absolute presence of Caxton, into the 
absolute audience of those ‘ grete and honest clerkes’ who spoke with 
him—of those others, also, who spoke in the centuries before he was 
born—has now taken the biography of English right into its grasp 
and heart, has resolved to carry it out earnestly to its full and most 
interesting end. Those ‘ old bokes,’ through the Society, are being 
sedulously studied at last. Every leaf of those ‘ old bokes,’ through 
the Society, is passing under reverent survey. Moreover, every leaf 
is as fruitful as Caxton’s patrons prognosticated; every leaf is yield- 
ing some line, some distich, wherein words shine out with their 
author’s signification, wherein words will never cease to shine out 
with their author’s signification whilst words endure; since the 
Philological Society is not going to dissociate them from their im- 
mediate connection, but will quote them, embedded as they are, with 
the warm life of context round them, letting them be monuments of 
the service they have been put to, of their origin, and of their time. 
Thus the Society is causing search to be made—it is a matter of 
course—of Chaucer (seventy years in MS. before Caxton ‘ redde’ the 
poet himself, that he might put him into type). This will give 
the Society’s Dictionary such English as, 
A shef of pocock arwes brighte and kene. 
There is search being made of Gower (dead only ten years before 
Caxton was born), giving such English as, 
As he her couthe best adresse 
In ragges, as she was to-tore. 

There is being search of books such as ‘ Y* Destrucyon of Troye,’ 
circa 1400, giving, 

Of alle de craftes to ken as dere course askit : 

Armurers, Arowsmythis, with Axes of werre. 


There is being search of books, going farther back—to 1380—of 
Wyclif, giving ‘This persuacion, or softe mouynge, is not of hym 
that clepide you’ (Galatians, v. 8). Of books, a step back still, of 
Roger Bacon, giving the English of 1292; of books of Robert Grosse- 
teste, 1250 (pugilant, he, as well as literary; fighting his way to 
self-justification in stout English, in addition to the Latin of the 
Rome he so dauntlessly defied); there is being search of books 
of Robert Bacon, 1233—his discourses, preached (some) before 
Henry III.; of books back as far as the ‘ Ancren Riwle,’ 1210, giving 
such rude and brood English as ‘ Me mit quarreaus withuten asaileth 
dene castel.’ There is being search of books, further—not of 
Richarde de. Beaumes, or Belmeis (1160), bishop cf London under 
Stephen, writing the Black Book of the Exchequer and other matters 
either in Latin or Norman; not of a previous Richarde de Beaumes 
(1127), bishop of London to Henry I., writing a poem in praise of 
his king, the Beauclerc, in Norman, of necessity ; but there is being 
search of books of the time absolutely behind these, of the time as 
long behind them as the Old English Chronicles for 1040 and sur- 
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rounding years. These give such English as ‘ Mest calle tha theyenas 
be northan Temese ;’ these give, thus, an English that must even 
have translation in this present page into ‘ Mostly all the theyns by 
north of Thames,’ or it will appear only Caxton’s own disapproved 
‘dutche,’ forcing him to cry out, ‘I coude not reduce ne brynge it to 
be vnderstonden,’ making him leave it, as he found it—in his own 
word, ‘ abasshed.’ 

Further: What Caxton had put to him only in part, the council 
and members of the Philological Society are accomplishing as a 
grand and immense whole. ‘ Curyous,’ in its small range, is not to 
limit them. They are taking every individual term that Caxton 
could have found; let these be rude or brood, dutche or Kentish, 
playn or comyn; let them be those that he could not ‘reduce ne 
brynge to be vnderstonden,’ or those on the very lips of the ‘ grete and 
honest clerkes’ who visited him in that first printers’ ‘ chapel,’ under 
the shadows of the Abbey’s stately towers, As a result, the Society’s 
Dictionary (which is a poor word, but there is not a better; there is 
nothing properly descriptive) will acquire, and will set down, the 
biography of English, not by surmise or deduction, but for fact, in 
reliable registry ; the Society will acquire the parentage of English, 
its kin, its marriages, its extinct branches, its new-green shoots; it 
will acquire the life of English, when it was yet young and pliant, 
when it was straying down this road, retreating out of that, when it 
was taking to itself stature vigorously, obtaining fresh detail and 
outline, getting resolved into round tone and temper. As a work it 
will, when completed, be work worthy of philological enterprise. It 
is work never before attempted in England; it is work, moreover, 
that keeps gaining in enrichment as period after period is encoun- 
tered, and as each period proves abundant in picturesqueness and 
felicitous samples. For, as MSS. have been lighted upon, and lent, 
and anxiously deciphered—as Caxton’s, Wynkyn de Worde’s, and 
other original printed books have been lighted upon, and lent, and 
anxiously deciphered, the honorary secretary of the Philological 
Society, Mr. Furnivall, has been prompted to found the Early 
English Text Society, that this unearthing might be carried out to 
its best development; he has founded the Chaucer Society, too, 
chiefly to supply the parent scheme with additional wealth of illus- 
tration. And thus, avenue after avenue of evidence has been opened, 
hitherto unsuspected of being in existence; thus has scholarly zeal 
rendered the journey of exploration less difficult for travel, has it 
brought more assurance that the features to be presented will get 
accurate and decisive, as well as intelligent, figure. 

Now the scope and the scheme of this, and this much up to 
this, can probably be taken in. Good. And there might well 
be, here, a pause. Yet, even with this wide statement, the pro- 
gramme laid down by the Philological Society is but partly de- 
lineated. A biography of a language, the Society announces, is a 
work that gathers up all the words of a language, in whatever period, 
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under whatever circumstances, each word has life. A biography of a 
language, the Society announces, is not to be allowed to stop short 
anywhere ; it is to be carried right down to the date of publication ; it is 
to give examples of the usage of each word, in each period of its usage, 
in all the circumstances under which the usage came. Accordingly, 
the Society has no intention of leaving off the biography of English 
at the chapter, at the page, where Caxton would have had inevitably 
to leave it off. The Society is going to deal, in addition, with the 
recoverable, the surveyable English of the printing-press; welding in 
the English of archeology with the English that can be tasted and 
tested by anyone to whom the impulse for tasting and testing comes. 
That is to say, having taken to itself MS. English, the Society will 
also take ‘ book-English,’ as Dr. Murray calls it, in that Encyclopedia 
article to which reference has already been made. It is this English, 
in Dr. Murray’s words, that, ‘As books were multiplied, and found 
their way into every corner of the land, and the art of reading 
became a more common acquirement, the man of Northumberland, 
or the man of Somersetshire, had forced upon his attention.’ It is 
the English, besides, which was forced so strenuously upon attention 
(this being Dr. Murray’s point), there came at last to be no other 
English. This one, superseding the rest, alone had authorisation or 
orthodoxy; this one alone enjoys it. And amongst other of the 
privileges of this book-English, it has come to pass that it possesses 
so many facilities for registration, so many opportunities, and con- 
veniences, and possibilities, its biography changes magically into 
autobiography. It is self-acting, self-displaying ; it requires only to 
be submitted to able organisation, and then its publication, after 
being brought down to now, can be carried on, from now, hence- 
wards, serially, with infallibility and (comparative) ease. The full 
scheme, consequently, or the full prospect mapped out by the Philo- 
logical Society assumes gigantic proportions indeed. There is no 
English word it will allow to escape seizure and preservation ; there 
is no English word it will not provide with its niche, or its little 
gallery, dedicated to it, containing an exhibit of every form it has 
assumed, at the very moment it did assume it, under all the con- 
ditions of its assumption. Such a word, for instance, so short, so 
current, as hate, may be thought to be insignificant ;—no word, the 
Society says, has insignificance. Such words, so lengthy, so entirely 
‘curyous’ (to present ears) as agomphious, addibility, elucubration, 
acinaciform, adlubescence, concinnous, deoppilation, may be 
thought to ‘have had burial so long ago, no purpose would be served 
by giving them any mention;—no word, the Society says, has had 
burial so long ago, it is not to be provided—even to account for that 
very burial—with an announcement of birth, a history (however 
limited, or copious, the facts allow that history to be), an epitaph. 
Did it come into the brain, was it traced by the pen, of Lydgate, 
Waller, Culpepper, Temple, Bales? Of any writer before them? Of 
any after? It is to have its record, it is to have its series of records, 
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whether it is only found in a book once, whether it is found in 
books for a number of centuries, in a number of senses; and it will 
have that record, it will have that series of records, with date, with 
author, with title, with chapter, with page, with the set of words 
with which it is surrounded—it will have that treatment, in short, 
which will not only show what the editor of the Dictionary conceives 
to be the meaning of the word, but which will be its own witness to 
all searchers, to every individual judgment, of how the word was 
employed by the persons employing it, of what was the period of the 
word’s entry into English, of its length of life consequently, of its 
withdrawal (if it has had withdrawal), and the mode. That all words 
in use at this day, and getting swift and firm coinage; that every 
word appearing on this page, for example, will have registry and 
illustration, there cannot surely, after so much, be any need to hint. 
There must have come comprehension that the method of the 
biography in one case will be the method of the biography in all 
eases. As an attempt to give an indication of this method, the word 
pen shall be taken. ‘Was it traced by the pen of Lydgate?’ is 
part of a sentence occurring a few lines above. Such a part of a 
sentence will be given to illustrate the word pen; for in it lies con- 
clusive proof that pen is used to mean an implement of writing 
to-day. Also, a part-sentence will be put down, bearing the same 
definition, from some author of the century just past; from some 
author of the seventeenth century, of the sixteenth century, of the 
fifteenth, the fourteenth, thirteenth, twelfth (if any such part- 
sentence exists)—there will be instances given, that is, of such a defi- 
nition of pen as far back as the mountains of books that have been 
searched through will bestow. Again, there will be grappling with 
that meaning of the word pen that makes it an enclosure, a coop. 
This second definition will have instances for all the centuries, 
precisely as full, precisely as far-reaching, gleaned out of authors 
with the same pains. There will be, too, in the same manner, the 
grappling with the meaning that makes a pen a feather; the grap- 
pling with the poetical use of pen, making it, from one feather, to 
imply the whole wing; there will be the use of it as a verb, ‘to pen,’ 
in its sense to write, the use of it as a verb, ‘to pen,’ in its sense 
to shut up in a fold; and there will not be one sense of these, 
there will not be one century of any one sense of these, but what 
will have its special exemplification, vouched for by name of author, 
work, volume, chapter, page, date (as previously set out), vouched 
for in that manner all through, because in that alone is it possible to 
present indisputable warrant and authority. To sum the mammoth 
conception up, the Philological Society intends to present data em- 
bodying the entire existence of English. » It intends to let this be 
demonstrated (as far as means will allow) by examples whilst English 
was taking root and free; by examples whilst it was submitting to 
that tabulating, that regulation, that confinement within limits 
(though, surely, very large limits), that crystallisation (though, 
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surely, very malleable crystallisation), described by Professor Max 
Miiller as inevitable, after printing, to all languages; it intends to 
show, as a mass, exactly the means by which English has reared itself up 
into that ornamental structure it now shows itself to be, exactly the 
means by which it has reared itself up into that splendid growth of 
syllable and sound, to utter which—granted a man has due wealth 
of utterance—is delight and melody, is, even of itself, impulse or 
inspiration. 

So far, all has been explained. But there is this :—It is not to 
be supposed that any institution, at any period of its existence, any- 
where, could have devised such a perfect scheme as this has now been 
shown to be, ata blow. Like all things else, it had its embryo stage ; 
it had its development. To it, came the stimulus of hearty recep- 
tion, of quick suggestion; to it, came the more shapely construction 
brought by discussion, by trial, by mere contemplation and supervisal ; 
came the help accruing from success, from failure, from the enjoyment 
of that stronger life that sets in when there has been the courage to 
abandon a halting course, and adopt another that appears to offer a 
wider and a surer tread. Going back to the germ of the scheme, to 
its starting point, it is to be found a quarter of a century ago in 
Archbishop (then Dean) Trench’s celebrated papers, ‘On some De- 
ficiencies in our English Dictionaries,’' read by his Grace before the 
Philological Society, on November 5 and 19, 1857 :— 


A dictionary (said the Dean, pp. 4 and 7 ; being pungent and thorough 
throughout), . . . isan inventory of the language. . . . It is no task of 
the maker of it to select the good words. . . . The business which he has 
undertaken is to collect and arrange all the words, whether good or bad, 
whether they commend themselves to his judgment or otherwise. . . . He 
is an historian of the language, not a critic. The delectus verborum, on 
which so much, on which nearly everything, in style depends, is a matter 
with which he has no concern. . . . It is for those who use a language to 
sift the bran from the flour, to reject that and retain this. . . . The title of 
Jurfuratores is a usurpation when assumed by the makers of a dictionary, 
and their assumption of it can only serve to show how little they have 
rightly apprehended the task which they have undertaken. 


In the face of those attentive listeners around the Dean as he 
spoke, this was hitting the target well. After it, there was shown 
how, from heedlessness or ignorance, and, very frequently, from both 
(heresy, or flat impertinence, as this may superficially seem), dic- 
tionary-makers invariably omit whole groups of words, without the 
smallest right even to omit one word. 

‘They donot,’ the Dean said, indicating one family of lexico- 

phers’ delinquencies, ‘always take sufficient care to mark the 
period of the rise of wordsy and (where they have set) of their set- 
ting ;’ a failure of performance deeply to be regretted because it was 
a true ‘remark of Coleridge that you might often learn more from 


1 London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 1857. 
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the history of a word than the history of a campaign.’ A dictionary, 
to be worthily executed, the Dean told his hearers, ought to be the 
work almost of a nation: ought, at the least, to have accorded to it 
the enrolment of a whole army of scholars; to give emphasis to 
which canon, Coleridge was alluded to, again. ‘What dictionary,’ 
were the Dean’s suggestive words, ‘would not be a gainer by the 
citation of those passages from Coleridge in which he distinguishes 
between analogy and metaphor, between fanaticism and enthusiasm ? 
Many such passages, unregistered as yet, our English literature must 
possess; . . . we have a dense phalanx of books . . . so vast, so far ex- 
ceeding the compass of any one man’s power to embrace . . . that 
innumerable precious quotations must escape the single-handed stu- 
dent, even when he inherits the labours of others ;’ making it clear 
that ‘this almost boundless field can only be made available for dic- 
tionary purposes through the combined action of many.’ It was the 
key-note of the whole conception; strongly felt, strongly uttered. 
Let there be a ‘drawing of a sweep-net over the whole surface of 
English literature,’ cried the Dean, in continuance. ‘ This drawing 
is that which we would fain see; which we would count it an honour 
to be the means of organising and setting forward; being sure that 
it is only by such combined action, by such a joining of hand in hand 
on the part of as many as are willing to take their share in this toil, 
that we can hope the innumerable words which have escaped us 
hitherto will ever be brought within our net, that an English dic- 
tionary will prove that all-embracing wdvaypov which, indeed, it 
should be.’ 

The Society was roused. All philologists were roused. Indeed, 
amongst the Archbishop’s audience were some who were familiar with 
his aspirations ; who, at council, or at meeting, in the preceding session, 
and earlier, had become aware of the tendency of the facts he was 
amassing, of how they would stand when he had them in array. These 
were his partisans already : his clagwe—if there can be a noble sense to 
that word—without whose previous encouraging support, perhaps, the 
great philological vision might never have remained long enough in 
the seer’s presence for its measurements to be taken, and its vast 
outline drawn. And, with the presence of these, who knew, and with 
the presence of those, who heard for the first time, so much of excel- 
lent effect was produced, that at the end of the few days that elapsed 
between the reading of the papers and their publication, there was a 
rallying to head-quarters (as the Archbishop was able to state in a 
footnote) of no fewer than seventy-six volunteer readers; with 121 
authors under theirsurvey, thirty-one volumes already travelledthrough, 
and the results deposited in the Society’s keeping. Robert of Glou- 
cester’s Chronicle, from 1297 to 1300, was one book being searched, 
the searcher being poor Herbert Coleridge, at that time the Philo- 
logical Society’s enthusiastic secretary. The ‘ Land of Cokayne’ was 
in the charge of Mr. Furnivall (secretary now) ; ‘ Political Songs 
temp. Henry III. and Edward I., were in the charge of the Rev. 
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W. H. Herford; Grosteste’s ‘Castle of Love’ was undertaken by 
Mr. Weymouth; ‘Syr Tryamoure’ by Mr. Jackson; the ‘Sevyn 
Sages’ by the Rev. J. R. Major; a ‘Poem on the Deposition of 
Richard II.’ by the Rev. J. Eastwood, &c.—this much merely being 
given to show the system, the earnestness of scholars, the research. 
These volunteers were only labouring to supply the deficiencies of 
English dictionaries, though, let it be remembered. Permitting the 
members of the council (who were marshalling these friends) to speak 
for themselves, in their published pamphlet,’ their decision was to 
‘form a collection of words hitherto unregistered in the dictionaries 
of Johnson and Richardson, with a view of publishing a supple- 
mentary volume, to be used with either of those works.’ For exam- 
ple: to dehonestate, gare, sopour, brimly, and many hundreds of 
other words, being in books (and cited in the Archbishop’s momentous 
paper), but not being recorded in dictionaries, passages where these 
words had been used were to be discovered, and all the words (and 
the passages, for authenticity) were to be collected, and tabulated, 
and, in the ordinary alphabetic dictionary manner, set out. The 
readers—some of whom are still at the same scholarly work to-day, 
for all that a quarter of a century has rolled by; with some of whom 
work, scholarly or other, is all past and gone—were taking the old 
‘bokes’ and reading therein for this supplementary purpose, and no 
other ; they were poring over the old ‘bokes’ (such as were then 
attainable), and revelling in their quaintness, and gaining fresh de- 
light from their rich perusal, pledged to just that much of philo- 
logical action, and to no more. Amongst them (in addition to those 
mentioned above) there were such honoured workers as Hazlitt, Abbott, 
Rossetti, Lushington, Kent, Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Lyttelton, Key, 
Bidlake, Lord Robert Montagu, Napier, Craik, Hotten, Perowne, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Littledale, Lubbock, Lightfoot, Woodward, 
Page Hopps. These were names representing schools wide enough 
apart for excellent expansion and diversity ; these were names 
affording brave evidence of imagination and more sober wisdom ; and 
what followed might have been expected. Out of the very opulence 
of such a multitude, out of its fire and fervour—how could it be 
helped ?—the small scheme of a mere assisting Appendix burst its 
bonds. On January 7, 1858 (‘ Deficiencies’ having been read in the 
previous November), the Society saw the diminutiveness of the tether 
to which it had itself tied itself, and, out of itself—the tether flew. 
If the Society had a mission, the conviction came, it was to write the 
biography of English in its entirety. It would be absurd to waste 
its scholarship and unrivalled opportunities in sheafing up and 
binding together a puny list of unregistered words ; in following a 
drawn-up ‘ basis of comparison’ with existing dictionaries that was 
only a swathe and a burden, that only hindered achievement tanta- 
lisingly, with the dry dictum that down such and such a path there 





2 Proposal for the Publication, &c. London: Triibner & Co., 1859. 
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was no occasion for philological foot to tread. Clearly, that must go. 
As clearly, other outlines must be substituted. And, with all action 
out of gear, there came a time when organisation was exchanged for 
disorganisation, a time of no pourtrayal but only expunging, with all 
left chaos. 

‘More than a year passed away in combating various difficulties,” 
said the lamented Herbert Coleridge, answering Trench’s ‘ Defici- 
encies’ in May 1860.3 Yes. There could be no avoidance of it. 
The difficulties were huge; time was consumed in even getting to 
look all round them. Herbert Coleridge, too—accepting the post of 
editor of the coming Dictionary, as well as that he already held as the 
Society’s secretary—he being the moving spirit that moulded the 
whole—found himself impelled to try to reach the highest standard ; 
and this (nobly) made the difficulties more. ‘The theory of lexico- 
graphy we profess,’ he said, ‘is that which Passow was the first to 
enunciate clearly and put in practice successfully, viz., that every 
word should be made to tell its own story;’ and with this scheme 
struggling for life, and at last obtaining it, it is no wonder ‘it was 
not till August 1858 that we felt ourselves in a position to announce 
the plan of a new Dictionary as a certainty, and to invite contributors 
to furnish us with assistance.’ The resolve published, however, it is 
good to be able to record that contributors answered the invitation 
even more zealously than before. In America especially, led by the 
Hon. E. P. Marsh (and subsequently, also, by Professor March ; for 
the labours of these two distinguished scholars, both in the same 
cause, are not to be confounded one with another), volunteer readers 
supported the new editor admirably, feeling it an honour and a 
pleasure to be working with him, and undertaking the whole litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century in its entirety. At home there were 
as Many as 147 similar volunteers. Some, said Herbert. Coleridge,— 
finding human nature as everybody finds it,—some are ‘ first-rate con- 
tributors, who do all they do conscientiously and well, and leave 
nothing to be desired. . . . These men work with a thorough and 
intelligent appreciation of the nature of the scheme, and constitute 
its main support ; and to their untiring efforts and labour of love will 
be due, in a great measure, such success as we may achieve.’ Others, 
it was obliged to be added, ‘are deaf to all applications made to 
them; . . . most of these consist of contributors who volunteered to 
aid us, and have since either forgotten their promises or found the 
task more irksome than they anticipated; . . . I set them down as 
hopeless. . . . They promise anything and everything, but postpone 
performance indefinitely, neither assisting us themselves nor enabling 
us to assign the books they have taken to other and better helpers.’ 
Is it unusual? It is like the experience of the Brothers Grimm, 
Herbert Coleridge reflected. These celebrated German stury-tellers, 
having left fairy fiction for philology, had published the first instal- 
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ment of their giant Dictionary just before;‘ they had appealed to 
German readers for quotations. They had acquired eighty-three 
readers, but had found only six of any real value, and only one (the 
one who had promised to read Goethe) exactly coming up to their 
desire. Yet there was consolation even in this, to Herbert Coleridge’s 
delightful mind. ‘It is well, he said, ‘not to be forced into print 
with undue precipitation by the impatience of individuals; and this 
maxim, which is true of all literary composition, claims more especial 
attention in the case of a book which is to serve as a general inter- 
preter and a standard of the noblest and most copious language now 
spoken by man.’ To which there came this: ‘I confidently expect, 
unless any unforeseen accident should occur to paralyse our efforts, 
that in about two years we shall be able to give our first number to 
the world.’ It was momentous. And, alas! it was prophetic. There 
did come an unforeseen accident ; efforts really were paralysed; and 
pitiably. Oppressed with the unhelpfulness of unhelpful helpers, 
constrained by it, and by his own enthusiasm, to exertions more than 
he had strength to bear, Herbert Coleridge fell ill. Suffering, he 
still hoped for the two years to pass; and so they did. But they 
brought no recovery to him; and as they waned away he was gone. 
‘ All through his illness he worked for our proposed Dictionary,’ says 
Mr. Furnivall,® his warm friend and zealous successor as honorary secre- 
tary to the Society. ‘He worked for it whenever leisure and strength 
allowed; . . . in its service he caught the cold which resulted in his 
death; . . . and his last attempt at work—two days before he died 
—was to arrange some of its papers.’ It was because of all this devo- 
tion, it was because of all this winning ardour, that his death came 
as such a heavy blow. In beautiful compensation, it was because of 
all of it, also, that his death did not bring his work to a thorough 
end. His fellow-labourers (such as were faithful, and they counted 
well) were resolved that his ambition should not die, at the least. 
For the very memory of him, his work should go on. They would 
continue the reading under the new secretary (there being, as yet, no 
new editor); they would make the quotations ; these should accumu- 
late; they should be sent in. And under the new secretary (in the 
manner notified some pages back) scholardom was ruled to admirable 
effect. There was a keen eye to see what was wanted; there was 
abundance of vigour to arrange that the wants stood a chance of being 
supplied. Ina year—that is, in 1862—Mr. Furnivall saw his way 
so clearly he could desire ‘each man to make, at once, the extracts 
for Shakespeare’s and the Bible words . . . each taking an initial 
letter or two. Let readers,’ he further directed, ‘take one book at 
least by Fielding, Locke, Defoe, Sterne, Savage, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
Hogg, Motherwell, Wilson (“ Noctes Ambrosian ”), Sydney Smith, 


* Still (1881) only advanced to the letter G. It was commenced in 1837. 
8 The Philological Society’s New English Dictionary: Basis of Comparison. Hert« 
ford: Stephen Austin, 1861. 
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James Mill (“‘ History of India”), Napier ( Peninsular War”), Mil- 
man, J. S. Mill, Whewell (“History of Science”), Thackeray, and 
the host of other writers of whose books none have been yet read ; 
. » - nothing but the continuous labour of many years can make our 
book anything like complete; . . . the search may sometimes seem 
wearisome, and the labour of the ingathering more irksome still, yet 
the work is worthy and the aim unselfish. Let us persevere.’ And 
did that look like flagging? Did that look like forgetting Caxton, 
his ‘ grete and honest clerkes,’ and forgetting Archbishop Trench, and 
Herbert Coleridge, and letting begun work grow cold and get abash- 
ment? Let Mr. Furnivall’s words in 1863 be looked at, also. ‘I 
add the names of a few of the many books yet unread,’ he says. 
‘The most important are Hackluyt, Mouffet, the earliest statutes, 
Alcock’s “ Hill of Perfection” (1497), Duncane Laider, “ Purvey 
Remonstrance” (1395), the stately “Tragedy of Guiscard and 
Sigismond ” (Wynkyn de Worde), Atterbury, Humfre Lloyd, Kyd, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Whateley, Lingard’ . . . and two good columns be- 
sides. In 1864 he is still ready with these close orders as to what is 
to be done, he being sustained by the firm belief that excellent doing 
is sure. ‘The following books,’ he makes known, ‘ are at the disposal 
of any readers who will kindly volunteer to cut them up and gum the 
extracts on slips containing the printed titles :—Letters of the Verney 
Family (from 1478), Gawin Douglas (1513), Barth, Yarranton, 
Philemon Holland,’ and more. 

In 1865, though, all this brave light begins to flicker. There is 
some growing feeling manifest that the work is a very uphill battle. 
Not that it is the fault of the Philological Society ; not that it is 
the fault of the press. The ‘ Athenzum,’ especially, is, all through, 
ever ready to let literary readers know of the Dictionary’s literary 
wants. But, ‘Is there no punishment for illegible writing beyond 
the private maledictions of infuriated sub-editors?’ Mr. Furnivall 
has to cry, notifying one of his small enemies. It is wrung from 
him—so sympathy feels—and it brings poignant understanding. 
Explanation lies in the grim words, too, of why living books were 
submitted to that horrible literary murder of being sliced to pieces 
to get them quoted. This year of 1865 out, too, and 1866 in, fresh 
hindrances occur; or the old hindrances are freshly and more deeply 
entering. There is Death thinning the ranks of the workers again, 
moreover ; and there is ghastly accident. Two or three sub-editors 
die; another sub-editor, shooting, shoots away his right hand. ‘Those 
readers who have not sent in any slips for the last six months,’ 
exclaims the too-tried secretary, ‘may send them in now. Our 
dearth of extracts,’ he continues, ‘for substantives and adjectives 
ending in ing, for nouns ending in er and ness, for adjectives in 
able, ed, and en, for adverbs in ly, is often curious; and the con- 
struction of verbs and adjectives with prepositions special to them, 
has not been sufficiently attended to.’ In the same waning manner 
the year 1867 goes; the year 1868 goes. Marked regret comes in 
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this last from Mr. Furnivall. ‘We have suffered a great loss,’ he 
records, ‘in the death of Sir John Richardson, one of the most careful 
and accurate of our contributors. His last work was for the Dic- 
tionary ; his pen had just finished a verse from the Wycliffite version 
of Isaiah, when his gentle, able, and manly spirit was called to its 
rest.’ There need not be much more said of this sad sort now, 
though the secretary had to say much more at the time—being 
constrained to it. Here are some of his complaints: ‘From some 
ten of the books in last year’s list, and some others taken soon 
after, no return in the shape of extracts has yet reached me.’ And, 
‘ Readers are still wanted by the hundred.’ And, ‘ Additional help 
-is urgently wanted in sub-editing the letters I, J, P, R, S, and W.’ 
And, ‘ Where we now have one worker, we want a thousand.’ And, 
‘ The letter T has been thrown up.’ And, ‘I now want six sub-editors 
for the letters yet untaken:—P (which is heavy), S (heaviest), T 
(heavy), U and V, W, and X, Y, Z (very light).’ And, ‘The Full 
Dictionary must be postponed,’ isthe disconsolate conclusion finally. 
Even ‘The Concise Dictionary’—another variation of the great 
scheme’s development, forced by circumstances upon the council’s 
attention—‘ though advancing, is by no means in the state that 
could be wished.’ It all meant that the great English philological 
work that had been ten years about, that had been twelve years 
about, that had been fourteen years about, was losing place, was get- 
ting its fires paled out. It all meant that the great English philo- 
logical work that was to place England on a level with her noble 
French and German literary rivals (by doing, lexicographically, for 
England what Littré had done in France, what the Brothers Grimm 
were commencing to do in Germany), was sinking to the ground for 
want of efficient public support, for want of that deep and hot stir 
that should reach all literary instincts alike, fusing them together 
into a superb and invincible whole. And was this really to be 
allowed ? Was it to be suffered and submitted to, with merely the 
memorial of a short Hic jacet? Not—altogether. Not—whilst 
those who had been at the birth were still in life, and still could see 
all the service that had been projected, and all the pity of a full re- 
linquishment. For—to turn languor into vitality, to turn pallidness 
into a ruddy glow—all that was really required, it was clear, was a 
financially-appointed editor. All that was really required was an 
editor who should have all the brave enthusiasm of the previous 
secretaries, who should have the added command and authority arising 
from a defined position, from a confirmed status; the having which 
should, perforce, make his organisation the received organisation, and 
his ruling the undisputed law. Further, the recognition of this never 
went away. There was the quiet holding to it ; there was the quiet 
looking on; and now that a few more years have drifted by, what 
has come as a result, the Philological Society and the literary world 
thoroughly well know. The editor who was desired has been found ; 
his services have been secured. It is Dr. Murray, President of the 
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Philological Society, 1879, 1880; now among its vice-presidents. 
And there is no fear now; there is no thought of painful ebbing out, 
and slow extinction. In Dr. Murray—to be best identified by other 
readers as the writer of the article on the English Language in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica ’ first quoted in this paper—there is known 
to be every qualification indispensable to the due performance of his 
giant task. There is known to be that especial form of fitness that 
marked him out at once as being within the orbit of possibilities, 
that ended by fixing him there, the centre. 

~ fAnd the immense forces philology has placed at this scholar’s com- 
mand, the immense machinery by which this eminent philologist 
directs and regulates these forces, will form the subject of the con- 
cluding chapter. 


II. 
THE BioGRAPHY IN PROGRESS. 


Is it a pity there should be a commercial side to literary under- 
takings? It is a condition of philosophy, at any rate, however. 
Dual nature is proved by it; or seems to be. For, given the glory of 
the possession of the divine quality that allows of the spread of the 
wings and the free soar, there have to be, in revenge, the mundane 
traits that link literature on to clay, insisting that flight, with more 
speed or less of it, shall end in a return to clay again. 

It is reasoning, making it certain, that the commercial side of the 
Philological Society’s Biography of English, before final decision was 
come to about it, had to go through wide and variant consideration, 
There will be no detail of this, here, though. What had to be 
rejected, whether in the interests of philology, whether in the inte- 
rests of business, may be in these pages rejected again. It is only 
what is going to be acted upon that need get presenting ; by which 
rule there is obligation to say no more than that, after many proposals 
and counter-proposals (the enterprise being prodigious ; the traditions 
of the land not permitting it to become national, in the sense of 
encroaching on the country’s exchequer), it is the University of 
Oxford, through the delegates of the Clarendon Press, that has 
negotiated with the Philological Society and Dr. Murray. Led by 
true academic instinct, acting with true academic bearing, the 
University left all mercenary spirit behind; the University recog- 
nised the incalculable boon that would be conferred upon English 
literature could this last prodigious conception of English scholarship 
be reared into life; and, recognising also that it, itself, held the 
power to give the aid through which alone the rearing could come, 
it stands now the generous giver of that aid; acquiring alike the 
honour of association with the vast exploit, and the grace that comes 
from rendering a service to English speakers and English readers 
that will make them heavy debtors to it for ever. 
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And this action of the Oxford University,—or, it may be better 
to say, this action of the delegates of the Clarendon Press, is a 
circumstance essentially important. Great prestige lies in it (dis- 
carding all suggestion of patronage, this not being intended to be 
conveyed at all); there lies in it even more power. For, not only 
is it, as has been sufficiently intimated in the preceding chapter, 
that there has never been so immense a scholarly labour undertaken ~ 
in England before,® it is equally as true that no editor, whilst being 
director of lengthened work standing on such a grand basis, ever 
before was able to gather his powers together with such a proud 
sense of stability and support. And that it is only just there should 
be this sense, that it is only, after all, commercial, is clear at once. 
The utmost stretch of generalship and organisation can only be exer- 
cised successfully where there are unlimited supplies to be drawn 
from, where no cavil comes, when, from time to time, there is a draw- 
ing; and that it is obligatory that the philological and literary 
material under consideration should be summoned and arranged, and 
deployed and utilised, with the utmost stretch of generalship and 
organisation, can be abundantly shown. Take the very first item 
with which Dr. Murray in 1879 had to combat. It was no ideal 
student’s deskful of neat notes and extracts, to be laid, cherishingly, 
under bronze paper-weights, and decorated letter-clips, on a libra 
table. It was no ordinary editorial communication, even, comprising 
‘copy,’ and proof and revise, and ‘ make-up,’ to be attacked and 
despatched with some sort of short system and known periodicity. 
Quite with other measurements and other potentialities, it was two 
tons weight of MSS. and printed pages; meaning reams and reams 
of it; meaning unliftable cases of it ; appalling piles; representing 
the copying and the burrowing of a host of readers and other workers 
for twenty years. It was two tons weight of quotations (each quo- 
tation wanted, indispensably) ; of correspondence ; of lists of books ; of, 
lists of readers; of lists of sub-editors; of newspaper-cuttings con- 
taining suggestions, appeals, comments; of pamphlets; of Reports ; of 
Proposals; of Transactions. It was these two tons weight heaped 
together in sacks, in packages, in hampers, in boxes, in mere bundles, 
secured by a string; these, just as they had been accumulating in 
(and very seriously incommoding) Mr. Furnivall’s residence; in his 
cupboards; on his stairs; on his shelves ; his ledges ; on any coign of 
vantage where the arriving treasures could be safely hoisted up, or 
huddled, or balanced, or in any other way temporarily disposed of, 
till the’ good day of overhauling and use should come. Being, in this 
wise, two tons weight of philological and literary property never 
gathered together before, little likely ever to be gathered together 
again, it yielded, out of the nature of it, much incident; it made 
many imperative demands. When one of the sacks of it was opened, 


* The translation of the Bible, whether original or revisional, being omitted from 
consideration, here, out of its own nature. 
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a mouse had appropriated it as her nursery: she was there, all her 
nurslings nestled round her, in comfortable warmth and refection. 
When other packages were untied, there were discoveries of dead 
mice; and moulder; and fading ink ; and absolutely illegible writing 
(recalling that burst of denunciation, ‘Is there no punishment,’ &c.) ; 
there were quires of work done under misapprehension ; and quires 
almost as provoking, since they gave wickedest temptation to linger 
over them till there had been mastery of every enchanting word. 
When, too, some of the old-time readers and sub-editors were written to, 
the applications were returned from the Dead-Letter Office (implying 
books and quotations irretrievably lost, and entailing attack upon all 
those books again); or else executors, or other survivors, sent in, in 
reply, pounds and pounds weight of material more—discovered by 
them in stables, in garrets, in Ireland, Scotland, the States, any- 
where ; stored up, they knew not why, or for whom, and gladly 
forwarded by them to the proper_quarter, for the ending of re- 
sponsibility and for—riddance, “ And all of this two tons weight 
/oft harvested matter, let: it be remembered, whether it had already 
been under the secretary’s roof, whether it had to be applied 

| for, and searched for, and waited for, had to be looked at, to 
| be sorted, to be systematised; had to take up space, to take 
up years of time, to be placed—for all this space, for all this time— 
where each item should be as ready of access, for reference, as 

if it had been an item in a merchant’s stock, where none of it would 
incur the smallest possibility of disturbance. At once, too, after 
some mere tentative survey—in such rapid manner of understanding, 

it might almost be called intuition—Dr. Murray saw that he wanted 

a million quotations more ; he was aware, in other words, that, not- 

| withstanding all this bewildering labyrinth of treasure, he had only 
ae (about) of what his purpose demanded. It made the 
q on press home, closer and closer, Where should it all be put? 
Where was the study, the workshop, the atelier—it matters not— 
wherein this could be harboured and displayed, and made ready for 
manipulating (so to speak), for scholarly digestion? Packing away, 
simple storage, in anticipation of a master’s eye, had sufficed 
(mostly) for twenty years ; this was sufficient no longer. The master 
had come. There must be an assembling-place fixed upon where a 
group of fellow-labourers (more or less literary, more or less only 
clerical and corresponding) could be under his direction ; where he 
himself, as a part of his home (not in the fashion merely of an office 
for regulated visiting), could have ingress and egress, at all hours and 
seasons, in all moods and manners, for solitary research and composi- 
tion, for ever-recurring reference by others, and consultation. A 
Word Factory was wanted, in short ; some trade premises, where the 
philological raw material, spread abundantly and heterogeneously, 
could be ground out by division and sub-division, mechanically, and 
afterwards with reason ; where there could be operatives and over- 
seers parcelled, appropriated; a counting-house department, even ; 
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with proprietor at the head of the whole, accommodated so that his 
genius could yet have its scholarly way, so that his mastery of letters 
could yet take him as far as mastery could go. And what could be 
devised? In the answer to this lies a great deal. It points at once 
to the fact that Dr. Murray’s bold grasp of his philological life-work, 
bold as it is, would be a grasp without a chance of attaining its 
object, if he did not at the same time, with a powerful ability to 
identify himself with the century he lives in, more usual to men of 
science than to men of letters, systematically seek his best aides-de- 
camp among the most recent outcomes of invention. Thus: There 
being a remarkably ready manner nowadays of providing shelter and 
abode for defined purposes, with quickness and cheapness, in any best 
desired spot—the mode of running up a temporary iron building 
that can disappear when the need for it is past, and leave the ground 
exactly as if it had never been—so Dr. Murray, availing himself of 
this, conceives of an Iron Library, an Iron Study; a special struc- 
ture that shall be individual to his own dimensions, his own conveni- 
ence, appropriated to the Dictionary and to nothing more. He 
orders an Iron Library, therefore; he puts it, too, precisely at his 
house-porch. His house—a quaint timber-layered, white-painted 
old residence at Mill Hill (where the celebrated school that took him 
there stands on the high ground overlooking Hendon; where clumps 
and belts of trees,on high ground and low ground alike, make the 
landscape notable for picturesqueness and rich nuances of colour)— 
his house is just added to, in this magical way, by an extra apartment, 
and all is complete. The bit of land thus covered was a sunny piece 
of garden before. It was a part of the village. The small-paned 
windows of one side of the house looked at it ; and looked at a gate 
that led at once into primitive shopkeeping and close gossip, into 
all the hot sleepiness and settlement of comfortable and contented 
rusticity. But now the small-paned windows are blocked up, or nearly, 
by the corrugated sides of the new structure ; by its sky-lighted roof, 
sloping and spreading; and there is no view of opposite gable and 
branch top, of loitering neighbours, of the rare interlude of a vehicle 
passing by. The Scriptorium,’ become the object of the life to be 
passed in that tranquil suburban home, is become also the main 
object, in the other sense, to be looked at from the home; and there 
it is; in its so many feet of flat dull grey, its so many feet of flat 
dull brown; whilst yet the uncomely stiffness of it, the uncomely 
straightness of it, is just redeemed from all of prosaic utilitarianism 
by the fringe of ferns, self-sown and graceful, that decorate its feet, 
by the occasional chirrup and song of free and happy birds. 

A Home for the Dictionary is at hand at last, then—that Johnson, 
for his nine years’ work, would have heard of with ponderous though 
eloquent derision; that earlier lexicographers, compiling, for twice 


7 A name that brings a shiver, but it is Dr. Murray’s own, and as he is chief- 
arbiter just now of words, atrocious or ear-satisfying, it will have to stand. 
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nine years, under the Stuarts, under the Tudors, would have smiled 
at benignly, as a gracious dream. Entering the slight door of it, 
there is entrance upon plain deal. There is an aspect of unvarying, 
unincident-giving, sawn and planed white-wood. It seems every- 
where ; on the right, and on the left ; and behind, and straight facing ; 
and on the floor, and even on the dais that makes the floor of the far 
part a foot or so higher than the rest ; and even on the wide-spreading 
table nearly filling this; and on a smaller table at this lower level, 
where the foot at entering treads. Then the plain deal is plain deal 
pigeon-hole. It is pigeon-hole, at any rate, along this wall and 
along that (barring, only, that intermission across there of a square 
yard, about, of flat, bare side-window). It is pigeon-hole higher 
than the arm can reach; going down so low there is need to stoop. 
It is pigeon-hole, all up and down, and anglewise, of this plain deal 
screen that shuts off the door, that keeps the inner side—where all is 
pigeon-hole again—snug and weather-tight for settled sitting. For 
the remainder, it is only just that much different from plain deal 
pigeon-hole that it is plain deal shelf; that it is sweeps of shelf; and 
shelf erected above shelf; and upright divisions of shelf; and sloping 
shelf, with beaded stop-edge running all along, that books and papers 
can lie there open, escaping the danger of sliding off to the floor. 
Utilitarianism it shows again, pure and simple. 

But a quick end comes to this quick thinking. The master looks 
up from the semicircle of open reference-books amidst which he is 
sitting ; he pushes away his chair, and comes smilingly down to give 
his hand. Wearing his academic cap, he is wearing, even more con- 
spicuously, his academic breadth of courtesy and gentle learning; a 
couple of fellow-labourers on the dais he has left raise their close skull- 
caps as he names them; two ladies, at their simpler work, on this 
lower level, look up greetingly with pleasantness that corresponds ; 
and it is all courteous welcome, all the rendering graciously, in literary 
hospitality, of the rites of scholarly companion-feeling, bringing the 
desire to get understanding of the whole, sympathetically, by ready 
comment and inquiry. 

And, without a doubt, the comment and the inquiry may come, 
after their own manner ; for, after his own manner, Dr. Murray has 
patient explanation at hand exhaustlessly—has even the good en- 
durance, when there is lack of comprehension, to explain again. 

‘The pigeon-holes,’ he begins—since he sees these are getting 
lively noting—‘I saw at once that we must furnish ourselves with 
them ; that, in fact, they were indispensable. They number more 
than 1,100 now, though we shall want to add to them even yet, as 
the work gets on; and they hold the quotations, or the slips, as our 
word is, forthem. These are all—see—on uniform sheets of paper, of 
note-paper size, and they are all now being reduced to a uniform plan.’ 
_ ‘And do not think any one detail is unnecessary,’ the Doctor puts 
in, when the organisation requisite for all this brings out some won- 
derment. ‘The original method differed a little from mine, in the 
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position of the catch-words, book-titles, and other details; and now 
the time has come when differences must no longer be. For if we do 
not know where to find quotations, is there any use in the quotations 
being here ?’ 

Clearly, no; and Dr. Murray continues: ‘ We get as much of the 
mechanical part of this done as we can, at this lower table ; in what 
remains, my volunteer sub-editors, outside, give me their help. They 
receive the slips in boxes, by rail. Here is a box—just now in—a 
foot-and-a-half square, probably, as you see. We use all the carriers 
in the kingdom ; we know all their scales of charges, their methods 
of delivery ; and, carriage being so safe and so cheap (comparatively) 
we have sub-editors at Cardiff, Kendal, Oxford, St. Bees, at many other 
places, some as far as Arbroath, and even Rome. It does not signify 
where our sub-editors live, except that I have not thought it well to 
entrust such valuable masses of matter to American friends ; the risks 
of the double sea-voyage across the Atlantic deterred me. And all the 
work is simplified by everyone acting under the code of instructions 
I have drawn up. Did each man pursue his own method , 

There would be chaos, manifestly. There would be none of 
this absolutely cashier-like neatness and precision that make the 
contents of centuries of books as available as if they were beads 
strung on a string. Toglance at head after head of the instructions 
is to become convinced of this; is to have unfolded, too, the magni- 
tude of the field of work they cover, and its deep intricacy. 

For instance, here is the First Article of the master’s Code. 
* Catchwords,’ it says ‘ ought to exhibit the Typical Form of the word.’ 
When this is not so—when, that is, a quotation is headed ‘ abricock’ 
(one of the old forms of the word) instead of ‘ apricot’ (in use now), 
all such slips should be transferred, ‘so as to have all quotations for 
any one word together, however the word may be spelt in them.’ 

But Dr. Murray is aware that Dictionary-searchers, looking for the 
word ‘ abricock, when his Dictionary is ready for their hands, will 
reflect nothing about typical forms, but will at once turn to the 
columns headed, with the spelling they want, aBr; and he instructs 
his sub-editors accordingly. ‘ Insert,’ he says, in Article 3, ‘ blank 
slips bearing the obsolete form as a catchword, in the places whence 
you remove the others, with a cross-reference to the typical form— 
thus, in the place whence you have removed the slips for Abricock, 
insert a blank slip bearing “ Abricock, obs. f. Apricot, q. v.”’ * Your 
slips, he continues, in Article 4,‘are now in homographic groups 
(i.e. in groups of words identical in spelling, but perhaps consisting 
of several distinct parts of speech, or even of words having no con- 
nection, as seal, ., animal; seal, n., stamp; seal, v., &c.) Go 
through them and divide each group, when it consists of two or 
more different words, into its words, separating the slips for tale, 7., 
tale, a., tale, v.; for tender, m., he who tends; tender, n., an offer; 
tender, a.; tender, v., to offer; tender, v., to cherish, &c. All slips 
for the same words will now be together.’ 
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Can it be glimmeringly perceived? Can the involutions, the 
complications, the need for grasp and concentration be, some way, 
understood ? 

‘ Wait, though,’ says Dr. Murray, as he sees the pause of puzzle 
and bewilderment, and as he smiles. ‘ Here is a sheet of explanations 
that should accompany the instructions. The one brings out the 
meaning of the other. Take them both.’ . 

The new MS. contains eleven clauses; some of them with inner 
clauses. The new MS. says, ‘ The discussion of a word shall contain 
the denomination, as n., adj., &c.; the specialisation, as bot., chem., 
zool., &c. ; the characterisation, as obs., arch. (archaic or obsolescent), 
prov. (provincial), &c.; the forms, z.e. all the forms which the word 
has had, arranged chronologically, and preceded by numbers con- 
cisely indicating the centuries within which they were used; the 
history of how the word became English, stating concisely whether 
the word is an adoption or adaptation; from a Fr., Lat., &c., word, 
or words, or stem of a word; with such other information as shall 
seem desirable.’ The new MS. says there is to be discussion of 
cognate forms; of obs. var. (obsolete variant) ; of var. sp. (variant 
spelling); of irregular forms and inflections of words ; of prefixes, 
affixes, and parts of words; of combinations and compounds ; of special 
phases of meaning or meanings that shall be deduced logically. It 
says so much, in short, it affords so full a view of the surface and the 
under digging, of the scholarly knowledge implied by it, and the 
scholarly application,—the first-glanced-at Code, moreover, contains 
so long a series of articles more, about chronological order, about 
lists to be drawn up of historical spellings, about provisional defi- 
nitions for the editor’s revisal, about selection of quotations (sup- 
posing, from wealth of readings, selection can be made), that the per- 
plexity and the bewilderment go on, straight, to mystification, bring- 
ing a confused look at Dr. Murray, and a despairing gesture. 

‘ Pass it all by, then,’ says Dr. Murray, smiling again. Gladly. It 
is only for a moment, however. A fresh suggestion comes from the 
Doctor, as if suggestions were everywhere around him, and required 
no effort. 

‘Look at the slips themselves,’ he says. ‘ After being printed at 
Oxford (as far as the title is concerned, the date, and the initials for 
volume, chapter, and page), they are posted to our readers, and our 
readers, when they have filled them up, post them on to us. We have 
about a thousand new slips reach us every day ; and we should have; 
for at the end of my third year (close upon us now) I must have all 
the reading over, except those for special examples discovered to be 
missing. It is so that we may be shut in to the real work, without 
distraction. Here are slips that have been through several of the 
stages; some that have been through none; some that have been 
through all. Let them be dealt with, just as is desired. Yes, even 
to taking them from their places freely. We only ask that they be 
put back, exactly as they are found.’ 
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There is plenty to pass under examination, unmistakeably. Here 
are slips illustrating ‘ Brogue’ for the years 1586, 1610, 1615, 1623, 
1630, 1724, 1743, 1748, 1765, 1773, 1774, 1775, 1787, 1815, 1816, 
1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1855, 1862, down to aslip, brand-new, from 
* Lothair ’—with yet ‘ Brogue’ the shoe, and ‘ Brogue’ the accent or 
mannerism, all commingled, and wanting extricating and tabulating, 
that the missing dates (if any) may be asked for, and the surplus of 
illustrations passed on. There are slips utterly illegible, upsetting 
instructions and explanations, and Scriptorium ambitions and purposes, 
at a blow; one such (the title, being printed, lets that much be known) 
from Prynne’s ‘ Antipathie,’ 1641. There are slips that are those quar- 
ter-pages and more, cut right out, ruthlessly, of old books ; one being 
three inches of Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1577; another as cruel a 
mutilation of Hooker’s Giraldus, 1586. There are slips bringing all 
back of the honest and grete clerkes who spoke with Caxton enjoy- 
ingly ;—one illustrating ‘ Embroidered, ‘He thenne hadde in the 
mornynge coynted hym self of a scarlette gowne wel brouded,’ giving 
the ‘rude and brood’ form with Caxton’s own stamp upon it, 1483, from 
his translation of Geoffroi de la Tour l’Andri ;—another, illustrating 
‘Embroidery,’ ‘I suppose that sayntes in erthe were not arrayed so 
gaye ... with clothes of broodery,’ from the ‘Dives and Pauper,’ 
1496, of Wynkyn de Worde. There are slips, excellently good, 
showing their readers’ acute comprehension of what explanatory 
quotations ought to be; ex.: ‘To Bounce. Macaulay bounced 
through the open window.’ There are slips as fully and completely 
bad: ex.: ‘Broil. In memorizing lines which worldly broyle,’— 
wherein no clear definition is to be discovered anywhere, let it be 
pondered over or sharply guessed. There are slips, contributed 
by an architect, to represent architecture, as beautifully copied— 
in red ink the title, in black ink the extracts, that the contrasts 
may relieve the eye—as if each were the under-writing of an ex- 
hibited design, with no item too insignificant to get reverent place 
upon the plan. One [hon Shute’s book, these quotations are seen 
to come from, as they enforce attention; [hon Shute, Paynter 
and Archyteck; getting imprinted at London in Fletestrete, nere 
to Saint Dunstan’s Churche, by Thomas Marshe, 1563; calling 
his work ‘ The first and chief groondes of architecture used in all 
the auncient and famous monymentes; with a farther and more 
ample discourse uppon the same than hitherto hath been set out by 
any other.’ It is an illustration, than which nothing better could 
come, of the way all artists in their own art, all scientists in their 
own science, are rallying round the Scriptorium and its master; 
pouring into his stores their own special knowledge of their own 
special byways, that what each can furnish shall have no failure, but 
shall help, at its best, to bring the grand outcome of Modern Philo- 
logy to good completion. So good an illustration, in fact, is this 
individual contribution that, lingering over the careful pile of it, 
turning to extract after extract (they count up nearly toa thousand), 
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it is felt to be a pity they should lose their painstaking presentability 
—getting worked in and woven in and out, among the 1,100 pigeon- 
holes; being picked out by process and process; treated by every 
Article of the Code—a score only, possibly, in each intricacy of 
Letter A,a score or two in B,a score more in other divisions of other 
letters, and so on through—and, some way, this pity gets itself to 
some expression. 

‘ Yes, are Dr. Murray’s words, there being quickness with him to 
follow the thought of it, ‘ these quotations are to be valued immensely. 
They are lovely.’ 

For, there is that hot denunciation, ‘Is there no punishment,’ 
&c., having chance of utterance in the Scriptorium day by day, as 
has been notified. It did not lose all pith and point when Herbert 
Coleridge was removed from the Dictionary; when Mr. Furnivall 
could allow his brave holding of it together to relax. It is still 
being born of new postages as new postages are delivered. Were 
these written during a drive, and was that drive outside an omnibus ? 
is a whimsical inquiry forced out—once, at least. Other disappoint- 
ments are encountered, too, and further thwartings. Slips come, 
proving to be not English at all, but Arabic (‘ aya-el-khan,’ and so 
forth); stray examples come, with catchwords only, and all else 
omitted ; other stray examples show quotations right enough, but 
book, chapter, and verse forgotten. Others have occasional directions, 
‘For such a word, see such another word,’ in calm oblivion that such 
another may be miles away with its own sub-editor, or may have 
already been printed from and destroyed. The knowledge of which 
makes it no wonder that when excellent legibility and purpose are 
received, they should be gratefully welcomed, and thought as worthy 
of a tender adjective as light after darkness, or flowers found in 
bloom refreshingly, in an unexpected spot. 

‘ Nothing shows us better how character will make its mark,’ is 
Dr. Murray’s comment. ‘And character has broad space for the 
marking among our good ranks of readers. Our number is 754 in 
all. Altogether, in this year, some 1,600 books have been under- 
taken, with nearly three-quarters of a million slips sent out, and 
about a third of the number properly returned. And the rest will 
reach us—in time ; for though some readers drop off after quoting 
from one or two volumes, others have persevered through many 
volumes, and a great number are hard at work for me still.’ 

‘ Then, touching this same matter, continues the Doctor, turning 
to a row of sturdy volumes, as erect and City-like as merchants’ 
ledgers of sales and purchases, of debit and credit, of double entry, 
of—whatever may be the proper definitions of these mysteries of 
balance and accounts—‘ these books here may be of interest. They 
are—simply our correspondence.’ 

It did not seem possible. They were thirteen huge quartos ; they 
were a hand thick ; they held over 400 letters each; they held so 
many letters they counted up to more than 5,000 as a whole, their 
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numbers having been from thirty to forty a day at the beginning of 
the undertaking, and being still about sixty a week, or 3,000 in the 
year. 

‘Further, says Dr. Murray, after giving these figures, and 
sharing in the surprise of them, ‘I shall continue to collect. These 
are all the letters up to this date, missing none, that I have received; 
all the post-cards; all the other communications. They come from 
readers, from sub-editors, from mere inquirers who ask and who are 
gone; they come from everybody. I keep them for reference; even 
for history. That the whole material on which the Dictionary shall 
be built shall be here for any after use that may be made “ it, is an 
essential part of my scheme.’ 

It seems more impossible than before. For, if ee is to be 
this gathering together, this binding up, every year, on and on, as 
twenty years roll by, it will be necessary to re-roof the Scriptorium, 
to put a gallery to it, to let it run, crab-wise, into the village, with 
nothing to stop its progress but that very great unlikelihood that 
needs are met. Yet when this pleasantry goes, it is apparent that it 
was a wise decision to let the collection be. One of the big volumes 
is lifted on to the table, its thick covers are laid wide, and here are 
correspondents brought together in it from such distant spots as 
Florida, Llandudno, Copenhagen, Illinois, Wrexham, Dublin, Biarritz, 
Halle, Fife, Japan ; from Tours, Iowa, Ceylon, Machynlleth, Taunton, 
Birmingham, Llandaff, Mauritius, Indianapolis, the Temple, the 
Universities, Lincoln’s Inn. Here are correspondents who are pro- 
fessors, filling various chairs; who are poets, historians, critics, 
musicians, inventors; who are canons, archdeacons, army-men, navy- 
men, ladies, peers; who have attained the distinctions of D.D., M.A., 
F.R.S., C.E., F.R.L.B.A., F.S.A., M.D. Here are letters in a clean 
smooth hand; in a weak scrawl; in a doubled-up thick knottiness, 
like an attacking fist ; letters written fine and close, in the manner of 
neat engraving ; letters broad and bold; and orderly and disorderly ; 
and on one sheet, and on three or four, and brimming over on to every 
margin; and written sideways, and written longways, and written on 
the inner leaves, and on the outer leaves; and in lilac ink and black 
ink and blue ink; and on every conceivable kind of stationery—drab- 
tinted, pinkish, sky-blue, cream-laid, black-edged, yellowish, com- 
mercial-blue, rough, smooth, ruled, with monograms, with crests— 
and a variety more. Then,every communication has been numbered, 
as it has been received ; a corresponding number has been put against 
the writer’s name in a massive ledger alphabetically set out; every 
letter, consequently, can be turned to in a moment, and the whole of 
any one writer's correspondence unfailingly traced. Very varied, and 
very human, are the incidents that these volumes of letters already 
reveal. ‘ Dead’ is written as a sad ending against a name again and 
again; ‘Ill’ appears as frequently; and ‘Thrown up; slips lost ;’ 
and ‘ Gone; no address left ;’ and *‘ Promised by end of year ;’ and 
‘Will send miscellaneous jottings;’ and ‘Gone to New Zealand,’ 
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and ‘Gone to Melbourne,’ and ‘Gone abroad ;” and ‘ Transferred to 
Mrs. Blank Star ;’ and ‘ Is not to be asked for more ’—petulantly, evi- 
dently ; and, once, prettily (it is a lady), ‘ Married ;’ and, more often 
than it should be, ‘ No good,’ * No good,’ ‘ No good,’ with, at last, to 
finish with, ‘An Impostor; returned untouched.’ The advance-steps 
of the postal service get testimony here, also, eloquently ; since it is 
owing to Dr. Murray having adapted his methods to the cheapness 
and the readiness of book-postage, that there can be this marvellous 
network of despatch and receipt, of comment and acceptation, of 
new instruction appealed for and immediately bestowed. That 
America is so largely represented is the fruit of his seizure of the 
advantages of the new Postal Union, ripe just at his time. During 
the first weeks of the operation of this Union, the United States 
Postmaster-General was doubtful whether by his powers he could 
recognise slips as entitled to transmission at the lowered printed- 
matter charge; but it made so large a difference (notably, in one case, 
of a payment of 8s, 34d. instead of 4d.) that Dr. Murray did not 
cease his appeals till he had obtained a declaration supporting his 
views, under which the system works now harmoniously. There is, 
however, a postal inconveniency yet left that is seriously detrimental ; 
and against which no appeal is of the least avail. Dr. Murray, whilst 
able to receive readings from books thus freely from the States—also 
from Upper Egypt, Algeria, Stockholm, Amsterdam, Rome, Florence 
—at the same cost of a penny for four ounces as if they came from 
home, is minus his full measure of help from brother-scholars residing 
in our own colonies. To and from these, the postage remains pro- 
hibitively high ; it never occurs to our Government to frank communi- 
cations relating to any enterprise, no matter how national it may be 
(in the manner that the French Government of the present moment 
is franking all matter connected with M. Godefroi’s progressing Dic- 
tionary); and it remains that an infinity of valuable help, from 
India, South Africa, Australia—that an infinity, too, of literary 
cordiality, of the sympathy of fellow-labouring, is, in this way, 
altogether lost. 

‘But my gratitude to the Post Office is great indeed,’ says Dr. 
Murray, after entering upon all of this. ‘ Very little is ever wrong ; 
or, if it is, it is remedied as quickly as things will allow. Inspectors 
of the district have been here to see if they can help; and the result 
is that if any slip-packets burst their covers, getting strewn about 
the bags, I get them, after a little delay, just the same.’ 

‘Will you turn here,’ is his next suggestion, as a further huge 
and substantial ledger is lifted from its partition, and put where its 
clear columns can be seen. 

It is a precise record of the books read ; listed and classified in as 
orderly and neat a manner as the readers are who read. It is im- 
perative on the surface that this should be so, and in group after 
group there is no diminution of the strong interest to be felt else- 
where. Who would not linger at such titles as Roger Ascham’s 
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* Scholemaster, 1571, and Miss Bird’s ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ 
to-day, noting the wide chasm between the two? Who would not 
linger at such titles, and for the same cause, as John Awdeley’s 
‘Fraternitie of Vacabondes, 1561, as ‘ Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, 
and Whimsies, 1630, and Allingham’s last published volume of 
poems? Then the hand is arrested—it may not turn the leaves—at 
Myles Coverdale’s ‘ Boke of Death,’ at Bokenam’s ‘ Lyvys of Seyntys,’ 
1447; at ‘Ancient Cookery,’ 1440; at Lonelich’s ‘ Historie of San 
Graal,’ same date; at a poem, temp. Edward II., 1307; at the 
*‘Handlyng Synne,’ 1303—read, this last, by Herbert Coleridge, the 
ledger says—each book having the number of its reader attached, in 
case, before going to press, some reference to it should be required. 
So rich a feast is here, in effect, there is diffused from it an odour so 
appetising, it is well, perhaps, that the master comes up, giving 
pleasant interruption. 

‘If literary men, he says, ‘and students of English in any 
department, had the faintest conception of the amazing and enor- 
mous light which the Dictionary is going to throw upon the history 
of words and idioms, they would work with enthusiasm to hasten its 
appearance. For a minor point, there are rare endings, such as ive, 
ory, oriness, wre, ency ; there are rare words. All these we are most 
grateful to get from readers. Rare words, for which we have either 
no quotation at all, or not more than one quotation—which are, 
indeed, alleged words mostly, mere entries from Dictionary to Dic- 
tionary down to the present day (only that we must inquire into 
them, since we have undertaken to give all English), I have had 
printed—as far as I have discovered them, which is only a very little 
way into letter A—on this separate list; one sent round to each 
reader. Do they seem unnecessary ?’ 

Somewhat, certainly. For there are twenty columns, possibly— 
like a very unkind and lengthy spelling-lesson—of those unfamiliar 
collections of syllables that have before been glanced at. Agamy 
(they read), algetic, abuccinate, aciculine, agricolation, acroteleutic, 
afflatitious, agistage, addolorate, allodiality, adoxal, afforciament, 
algefacient ; they read anything else that seems a swallow and a 
gurgle, and deliberate attempt, on utterance, at self-strangulation. 

*I ask everybody,’ says Dr. Murray, as the list is amusedly laid 
down, ‘ to help in this department. I want as few entries as pos- 
sible, of which the ill-natured critic may hereafter say: “The Phi- 
lological Society’s Dictionary makes this word begin with Milton, 
but everybody knows that it occurs once in a poem attributed to 
Occleve, two centuries earlier.” And with regard to terms used in the 
Arts and Sciences, I tell correspondents it is of no use to refer me to 
Weale’s “ Dictionary of Scientific Terms,” or to any similar compila- 
tion. I say to them, “Thank you; will you search diligently for the 
word where Weale saw it ; and when you have found it, send me the 
slip? I want proof of the word’s use, not of its occurrence in a list.” 
In which way, I am sure that, though we shall introduce errors of our 
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own—since, in hundreds of thousands of references, there mst be 
some incorrect—still they will be our own errors, not a perpetuation 
of those of others; and that is as far as human powers can go.’ 

‘ And now,’ says the Doctor, turning to a light hand-basket on the 
table, lifting it, and running his finger over a sheaf of quotations it is 
holding, ‘ observe this: it is an interesting basket of pronouns.’ 

‘To be followed by a hamper of adjectives ?’ 

Well, no; that is put by as a bright ‘aside,’ and the pronouns 
have investigation. They include Hisn, and Hern, and Yourn, it 
appears; for each of these endings has a history, and it must be 
traced. And as a rule, shortness in a word is no advantage; it is 
extra difficulty. The word all, for example, occupied three whole 
days ; break, was as much an undertaking ; so was call; and so was 
go. As for 

But all the philological knots that are having, and will be having, 
untying, cannot be set down here; space is wanted for other things. 
There must be mention of the materials that the master himself, and 
his fellow-labourers, steer themselves by, when they are on the track 
of a word, and when conscientiousness, as well as zeal, compels them 
to follow it. These materials are Dictionaries of every conceivable 
sort :—The earliest known, such as Baret, Huloet, Withals, Cotgrave, 
Minsheu, Bullokar; Dictionaries later, such as Phillips, Skinner, 
Bailey, Johnson, Todd, Richardson, Webster. These are Dictionaries 
that are Etymological, and Latin, and Greek, and French (Littré 
among these of course); and German, and Spanish, and Italian, and 
Welsh, and Anglo-Saxon. There are many Bibles, also; the edition 
of 1611, and a Wickliffe, and a Tyndall, and several dates more. There 
is Chambers’ Encyclopedia, of 1750; and Howard’s of 1759; and 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and Gwilt’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Manu- 
factures;’ and the ‘Pantologia.’ There are many Glossaries :— 
Nares’ (of English Authors, to refer to Editions); and Glossaries of 
Botanical Terms; of Geological Terms; and Blunt’s ‘ Glossographia,’ 
and Crabb’s ‘Synonyms,’ and Allibone’s List of Authors; and Con- 
cordances of the Bible, of Shakespeare, of Tennyson, Pope, Milton. 
There are the Poets themselves—Chaucer (in the six tests); Shake- 
speare (several editions) ; Wordsworth, Gower, Hudibras. There are 
the publications of the Early English Text Society, the publications 
of the Clarendon Press (a generous gift, to extend as far as Dr. 
Murray desires). There is Grote’s ‘ History of Greece;’ there is 
Bain’s ‘ Mental and Moral Science; ’ there are the ‘ Paston Letters ;’ 
an Old Herbal; a Dictionary of Phrase and Fable; Bartley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms;’ a ‘Flora Scotica.’ There are such 
simple books of reference as the Clergy List, the Oxford University 
Calendar, a Manual of Gunnery, Handbooks of Architecture, of 
Wines. Besides, there are bundles yet of books and MSS. that are 
bound, that are unbound, that are piled up against the iron sides, 
piled up to the iron roof; there is every item of the working para- 
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the grand and marvellous scale of this grand piece of nineteenth 
century literature, is compelled to gather about it in close posses- 
sion, so that its purpose may be successfully attained. During the 
noting of it all, too, the work of the Scriptorium has not ceased, but 
‘is, in various directions and diligently, being carried on ; and in what 
follows, there is some of the manner of it. 

‘Did Johnson invent concatenation ?’ the master asks; causing 
a reference to be made to see, as well as a smile in good acknowledg- 
ment of Johnson’s likelihood. 

‘ Was Beaumont and Fletcher read for us ?’ 

As the master really wants to know, this causes another reference ; 
this time to the ledger of books read, and then to the index to cor- 
respondence. It is in order that what has been written by the corre- 
spondent, as to thoroughness, or as to skimming, may be ascertained. 

Then, ‘I did not know that Lyttleton wrote in Anglo-French, a 
kind of Lingua Franca, did you?’ comes a little after; though it is 
merely for the exchange of philological sympathy, as the pages of a 
Lyttelton pass under review. 

Then, also, ‘ To Sue,’ in some remote sense, calls up short discus- 
sion. A quotation with the ‘Sue’ in it is read aloud; is repeated, 
weighingly, by those with whom the master confers ; it is decided, after 
some opening of books and careful searching, that ‘Sue,’ in that 
special manner, has had very little existence since the fourteenth 
century. 

Again, ‘There is a folio-Bailey in Dr. Williams’s Library, by 
the catalogue.’ There is an octavo-Bailey on the shelf at the doctor’s 
hand; there are probably two octavo-Baileys, to show the marked 
difference of different editions; it is the size of this one, and its 
consequent anticipated differences, that bring the comment. 

‘It will be worth seeing,’ says the master. ‘It ought to be a sort 
of landmark. As you are going with “ Baret,” will you bring the 
folio back ?’ 

And once more. ‘ What is the oldest instance we have of Atlas, 
can you remember ?’ 

There not being remembrance at once, nor yet quite comprehen- 
sion, the inquiry has to be put in another form. ‘I mean the 
ordinary atlas, a book of maps. Is it quite modern, do you know ?’ 

It causes reference again, with the same accuracy, the same pains. 
It causes reference to Skeat ; there being a conviction that in Skeat 
it is to be found. And finally it is lighted on there; it is pointed 
to; date, 1641. 

At this moment let there be this brief and apt quotation from 
Evelyn’s Diary ;—quotations seeming friendly, and an incident in 
this account as just and symmetrical as any that can be found. 
* August 21,’ writes John Evelyn, ‘1655. At Rygate was now the 
Archbishop of Armagh, the learned James Usher, whom I went to 
visite . . . He recommended to me the study of Philologie 
above all human studies.’ 
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Well, has Philologie lost charm in the two centuries and a 
quarter that have elapsed since Usher spoke, and Evelyn went away 
impressed by him? Surely not. On the contrary, Philologie is 
growing in value and import, more and more; and on taking leave 
of the Biography of English as seen to be in progress in Dr. Murray’s 
Scriptorium, the last look that rests on the novel building is full of 
regret. For it will have to go; it will have to be uprooted, and 
slit and sliced, zinc-sheet from zinc-sheet, batten from batten, joint 
lifted out of joint. When the long score of years it is to be sat in 
are over (if even it does not split itself into abandonment long 
before ; getting blistered and perforated, by stress of over-good and 
ordinary weather, into arrant univhabitability), it will be lifted away 
and carted, and carried out of sight ; being lumber only, and decayed 
planks and covering, shot into the rubbish yard—to remain shot, 
furthermore, till it gets piecemeal burning. And, from one point of 
view, it would have seemed worthier if the Biography of English 
could have been written in a permanent library; in one that could 
have been visited in years to come (as, beyond doubt, the wish will 
arise that it could be visited: work of the sort being carried on in 
it being work commending itself to all literature, and all literature 
being sure to desire to do it honour). It would have been pleasant 
to have seen a library rich with book-cases, made silent with thick- 
piled carpets, made enticing with padded chairs; a library with fair 
prospects lying before fair windows, giving refreshment to serious 
labour, as the light varied with the month and the hour, and the 
good sunshine left and came. From the other point of view, that 
there is a lack of the finery of upholstery and decoration need not 
bring too many tears. There is here the dignity of study, the con- 
centration of the life of letters; and these, after all, have sweet 
flavouring that is beyond appraisement, and beyond ‘ quotation’ of 
that sort that means mention in a price-list and market value. 


JENNETT HuMpPHREYs. 
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On THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME OF OUR FAMILIAR 
AGRICULTURAL TERMS. 


HE remarks offered in the following paper are intended to illus- 
trate a now generally recognised law of language, namely, that 
though it is capable of almost infinite varieties and inflections, the 
stock of word-roots (so to say), which express, mostly in monosyl- 
lables, the original ideas, is strictly limited, and seems incapable of 
augmentation. Thus even in the most recent forms of language we 
constantly find word-roots breaking out, as it were, sometimes quite 
in their primitive identity, much as from parents who inherit Saxon, 
or Danish, or Celtic blood, offspring is produced exhibiting a strong 
tendency, even after many generations, to revert to the original type ; 
or as morbid tendencies in certain constitutions, e.g. to gout or con- 
sumption, or mania, thay lie dormant in families and reappear even 
after considerable intervals. 

Certain it is that some of our commonest English words have come 
down to us almost, if not. quite, unchanged from a prehistoric an- 
tiquity, even to the retention of the digamma-sound (that is, the w 
or wh, the F of the Greek alphabet), which had vanished, as a letter 
at least, at the time of the earliest written Greek literature. We 
observe this in know and knows, which the ‘ phonetic’ theorists 
would spell no and nose (or noze), thus obliterating the k and the w, 
which, though not pronounced, come to us from the root yvof. This 
preservation of primitive forms is in some measure due to the mono- 
syllabic character of our tongue; for both composition and inflexion 
have a tendency to obscure and overlay word-roots. To take a few 
very familiar examples: Our word same is nearer the Sanscrit word 
samé than either the Greek dua or the Latin simul and similis. 
One is seen in wnus (old form oenos), while the Greek has els, origi- 
nally évs. Two, twin, twain, twice, are the Sanscrit dviu, the 
Saxon and Scotch twd, the Greek dfis (dis, dv0). Pave, lave, save, 
safe, salve, are nearly the same in Latin and Greek as in English. 

Whole (some also think full) comes from the same root as 6)os, 
of which the old Latin had a form sollus. We have well and heal 
in the word odAos, wood in HSn, a form of iAn, silva. Wine (Saxon 
win) is'the root of vinwm and oivos, and a much older word than 
either; and it could be shown that our relative who is a more 
primitive form than either ds or qui. 

This seems rather an interesting fact, and perhaps it has not been 
prominently noticed by writers on the history of our language. That 
primitive sounds, so overlaid by inflection in older tongues, should 
revert, in a living uninflected tongue like the English, to their 
original identity, seems to be a law of the organic growth of language, 
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precisely analogous to the tendency of varieties in plants and animals 
to reproduce the primary forms from which they deviated by accident 
or by art. 

It is obvious that agricultural life is peculiarly favourable to the 
preservation of terms describing the implements or the processes of 
the craft. Country life, remote from the commerce of cities and the 
consequent influx of new words, offers a favourable condition for the 
son to speak, act, and think on the whole as his father did. Our 
family of language moreover came originally into the far west from 
an Aryan stock, believed to have been an agricultural people; and it 
seems more than probable that a good many of their primeval words 
remain in the vocabulary of the English yeoman to this day. In 
some of the county dialects (of which local vocabularies have of late 
years been collected or reprinted) there can hardly be a doubt that 
terms are to be found that would greatly extend the list collected in 
the present paper. We are struck by the fact, on looking into such 
works as Chambers’s and Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionaries, or 
Dr. Latham’s edition of ‘Johnson, that far more pains are taken in 
giving the Gothic, or Scandinavian, or other affinities of words, than 
in going back as far as possible to the earliest forms in which the 
roots occur. Hence not all persons are likely to be aware of the 
connection of many of our agricultural terms (which no doubt were 
imported to us direct from the Norse, or the Icelandic, or other Indo- 
Germanic dialects), with the older languages of the same stock, 
namely, with Latin and Greek. 

In showing any word to be identical with the Latin or Greek 
term, I do not for a moment suppose that it was, generally at least, 
directly derived from either. Such a view, as all philologers will 
admit, would be most unphilosophical. It may be called a canon in 
the science of etymology, that the cognation or relation of word-forms 
is wholly distinct from direct derivation. I merely wish to show 
that the word-roots are the same, leaving the how and the when they 
came into our usage, wholly undiscussed. And the classical languages 
are here almost exclusively compared, because they are amply sufficient 
to prove the point of the argument, the question of antiquity. To 
trace the same forms through other dialects, modern and ancient, 
though an interesting and instructive pursuit, would greatly extend 
the inquiry, and it would require an extensive knowledge of modern 
languages and of comparative philology. 

It is a well-known observation of Niebuhr’s, that. the words repre- 
senting agriculture are generally common to both the Greek and the 
Latin, such as aypos and ager, dporpov and aratrwm, Bods and bos, 
equus and im7os, ols and ovis; while the war-terms of the Oscan or 
low-German settlers of ancient Italy seldom have a Greek counter- 
part, such as clypeus, hasta, cuspis, gladius, ensis. The word bel- 
lwm indeed (anciently duellum, our duel) contains the word vo, ‘a 
contest between two’; and so scutwm, ‘a shield,’ is the same word 
as oxiTos, ‘a hide’; but these are exceptions to the general rule. 
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The inference is, that the same immigrant Aryan (or Pelasgic) tribes 
who brought with them into Greece the practice of agriculture, ex- 
tended their progress also into Italy, carrying with them the same 
terms of their trade. Mr. Peile, in his ‘ Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Etymology,’ p. 14, observes on this :— 


The apparently Greek element in the Latin language is, generally 
speaking, that part of the common inheritance of the Greeks and Italians, 
which each nation retained and developed after the separation of the two 
branches of the original stock. The apparently non-Greek element is that 
portion of the common inheritance which was neglected by the Greeks, or 
retained only by provincial and obscure dialects. 


It need hardly be added, that while mere coincidence of sound, 
on the one hand, is very far from a safe guide, or rather is no guide 
at all, in etymology, on the other hand, resemblances apparently 
slight may be indications or even proofs of identity based on true 
principles of etymology. Therefore, although those who have not 
thought much on the subject may ridicule a particular derivation as 
very absurd or very far-fetched, still they should give it a fair 
hearing, because, if not wholly right in itself, it may yet be not 
wholly wrong ; it may at least throw alight on some other connection 
in the same family of words. 

Some, for instance, would laugh if they were told that goose was 
the same word as yy, and hound the same as canis. Yet a com- 
parison of gander with anser, and canis with xiv (Sanscrit gvan 
and ¢un), following well-ascertained laws of change, renders these 
affinities absolutely certain. By the same rule deer is Op, just as 
door is @vpa, and daughter is @vyatnp. Many would fail to see that 
acorn is only the corn or fruit of the oak, which in Saxon is de. 

To begin with animals, or what we call farming-stock. Here a 
rather curious fact presents itself; that whereas the generic names 
of the animals for the most part occur in the Saxon, as horse, mare 
(maere or myre), colt, boar (bar), buck, stag, cow, calf, kine, ox, 
sheep, lamb, and contain roots not represented in either Latin or 
Greek, yet the words which imply, so to say, the utilisation of those 
creatures, such as milk, suet, lard, pork, teat, udder, pap, wool, 
glue, cheese, butter, at once find their representatives in one, and 
generally in both of the languages. Thus, silk is mulgeo and péryo 
or dpénya, suet is sebum, udder is od@ap, according to Grimm’s law, 
by which @ becomes our d, as in the examples already cited. So 
teat is ritOn, pap is papilla, dug is allied to sugo and suck; speane, 
an old-fashioned word for a cow’s teat, Saxon spana, may be allied 
to ody, ‘to draw towards you.’ Glue is ydouds and gluten. Lard 
is lardum, laridum, Greek Xapos and Aapwos, whence Bods Xa- 
pevos in Aristophanes,' ‘a fat ox;’ pork is porca, mopKos, cheese 
is caseus, butter is Bovrupov, that is ‘cow-cheese’ (perhaps to 
distinguish it from the cheese made from goats). Wool is con- 


' Pace. 925. 
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nected with odAos and vellus, and foal (if we regard it rather as 
the produce of a horse than as a distinctive name, although fola is 
a Saxon word), is pullus and w@dos, again according to Grimm’s 
law, like father and traryp, felt and pilus. One would willingly 
suppose, as 7 and / are convertible letters, that pony is another form 
of the same word; however, Grimm’s inexorable law would probably 
be cited against it. We cannot feel much faith in its derivation 
from puny. It is also remarkable that the terms we use for the 
cooked flesh of the above animals seem to have come to us from the 
Normans, as beef, mutton, veal, venison, bacon, perhaps pork. 
Swin and ham are Saxon: from what languages pig and hog were 
introduced I do not know. One might speculate on the sharp- 
pointed snout having some relation to the root pic ( pike, pungo, &e.). 
The similar sounds of hog and dog perhaps point to the same 
dialect. 

When not generic, but particular and descriptive, the names of 
the above animals for the most part appear, 7.e., the roots of them 
may be traced, in the classical languages. We can hardly doubt that 
ram is essentially the same as pav or phy (Fpav), as seen in rodvp- 
pynvos and fapv-os, or that ewe is dts, the Latin ovis, and the Sanscrit 
wvis. The Greek root must have been pronounced /wee, which is 
very nearly our ewe. So olotpos is our whizz, and olvos was pro- 
nounced hweenos. Aristophanes? even jokes on the similarity of 
sound between o¢ and oi, an interjection of grief like our woe. 
Wether-sheep (the Saxon weder or weter) seems to be vervex rather 
than vitulus, to which Dr. Donaldson refers it.’ It is just possible 
that filly may be allied to vitulus, which is a word of the Magna 
Grecia dialect, frradXds, whence Italy, as Boeotia is probably the 
country of oxen. Others say it is a diminutive of foal. Steer (Saxon 
steor) is said to be identical with tawrus, which has lost the initial s.‘ 
Bull is probably buculus for boviculus, as bullock, the Saxon bulluca, 
is a mere transposition of the letters in bucula, a.word used by Virgil. 
Bugle is also bucule, i.e. buccina, a cow’s horn used as a trumpet. 
Compare the monosyllable stall with stabulum. Sow is sus and ds 
or cvs, and contains the same root as sebum and suet, repeated in the 
Homeric combination cis c/ados, from the greasy nature of the fat. 
Farrow, Saxon fearh, is from the Sanscrit bhar, ‘to bear.’ The 
classical words which our language has repudiated, bos and fois, 
seem to me formed (by the process called onomatopeia) from the 
sound boo! just as mugio and pu«ao@a involve the similar sound 
moo! and the bleating of a goat ora lamb the sound BAny. The 
word bull has by some been compared with bellow and bawl. But 
Professor Max Miiller will have it that Bods is identical with the 
Sanscrit go (which is our word cow), by changing, as he says, ‘ the 
guttural to the labial.’ This certainly is drawing rather largely 
on our credulity. 


2 Pac. 930-4. % Varronianus, p. 4. 4 Peile, Etymol. p. 251. 
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This word cow is the Saxon cv, plural kime. There is at Cam- 
bridge a piece of marshy ground still called ‘ coe-fen,’ which means 
* cow-pasture ;’ and its name does not belie its present use. Our 
word calf is Saxon; the Latin vacca is Sanscrit, vaha. Dr. 
Donaldson® says it is identical with ow, the Saxon ora. (Compare 
avyéw with vox). Another Saxon word, differing from the classical, 
and I believe also from the Sanscrit, is sheep (sceap or sceop), 
which seems the more remarkable, as the ancient habitat of this 
invaluable creature is believed to have been central Asia. So also 
flock (floc) is Saxon, not classical. The Greek word for sheep is 
mpoBarov, meaning ‘ on-walking,’ from their slow advance in flocks, 
either in pasturing or when driven. Lamb, as we have said, is 
Saxon. Stallion, which is commonly referred to stall, must be 
related to the Saxon stellan, ‘to spring,’ especially as the Greeks 
use Op@oxeww precisely in this sense.® Steed (Saxon steda) is related 
to ordbduos, sted-fast and steady, the oratds immos of Homer. The 
firmness of posture observed in the gait of the horse naturally sug- 
gested the name. So also stud, a collection of steeds. Champ is 
formed to express the sound, Greek xou7ros, properly the noise made 
by boars’ tusks. 

The word goat, according to Mr. Peile (‘ Etymol.,’ p. 242), is but 
the Teutonic form of the Latin hedus. The Saxon is hefer, which 
seems the same word, and is at least very like our heifer, though we 
apply the term to a young milch-cow, and etymologers refer it to 
heck or hok, ‘an inclosure’ (Zpxos). It is rather remarkable that so 
similar a word in Saxon, eafer or eafor, should mean ‘a boar.’ It 
appears to be the Latin aper. Again, the resemblance between 
aper, caper, and xdzpos is rather curious. 

The word wool has cognate forms so varied, both in our own and 
in the classical languages, that to discuss them fully would require 
considerable space. This is one of the ancient roots, which, with its 
digamma-sound, or w, has been retained unchanged in our dialect, 
though it went through many transformations more than two thou- 
sand years ago. The Greek verb that most directly represents it 
(eiAew or eideiv) meant ‘to pack, roll, or ram into a narrow com- 
pass.’ It is a word very familiar to the student of Homer, where it 
occurs under many forms. The root is for, Fer, fir, or perhaps 
fedf, very nearly our wheel, the o appearing in world, whorl, volvo, 
aoXX1s, in the word under consideration, wool, and in several others. 
All the words connected with it imply rolling round and contracting 
or condensing into a circular form. In Greek we have ovAs, ‘a 
sear,’ in English heal, weal, and well, all which imply the closing-up 
and contracting of the mouth of a wound. I have already said 
that our word whole and the Greek édos are also ultimately the 
same, the notion of ‘combination’ and ‘integrity’ being opposed to 
that of ‘division’ and ‘dispersion.’ Hence odda are ‘the gums,” 


5 Varron. p. 4. 6 sch. Zum. 660. 
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from the appearance of the flesh being wrapped and rounded at the 
base of the teeth. We have édpos, ‘a mortar,’ from its round or 
cylindrical shape. Vellus, ‘a fleece,’ and its cognate vellere, ‘to 
pluck or pull off, are said to be related to r/AX ew, and some identify 
villus with pardds. The verb iAXew, and the adjective iAXos, 
imply the moving to and fro with a rolling or see-saw motion, as in 
the making of felt, the turning of the eyes, or squinting, the moving 
of the plough up and down, &c.’ Plato and Sophocles apply aveiAXeuv* 
and dmiAXev* to animals which curl and close up or pack their 
tails, like a rope drawn tight or tucked under. The ava in the 
former compound refers to the laying of the tail close along the 
hinder parts of the body. Then we have 2£ovdy, the legal term for 
ejection or eviction, because it shuts into a corner, as it were, and 
keeps the occupant from the free use of his property. Add the 
word odAos, ‘ crisp,’ or curly-haired ; Ay, a company, or dense band 
or pack of men; midos, our word felt; duiros and ousréa, a packing 
together, and its clipped form miles, a soldier.!° The name ’Oideds 
(the father of Ajax) means ‘the driver-back of men into a narrow 
space, where the digamma is represented by the initial O, as in 
oivos, olxos, &c. Very probably dAn, silva, ulva (river-weeds), and 
Sila, the name of a wood in Southern Italy, with the variant #5» 
(wood), refer to the dense packing of trees into a limited space. 
So Jliwm was the closely-packed or densely inhabited town. 

Again, Avs, ‘mud,’ is that which enwraps and coagulates round 
objects with which it is in contact. "Ed£ is the tendril of ivy, a 
snail-shell, or anything of a corkscrew or convoluted outline, because 
twisting or screwing round results in packing tight, as when a washer- 
woman screws round a wet towel to get the water out. Homer has 
iAAdSes '' * bands of withies,’ clearly our word ‘ willow,’ as osier 
is oiavn. This describes the twisting together the flexible twigs 
in a spiral form, as we see in the handles of baskets. In Latin we 
have pila, ‘a ball;’ pila, a column; pilus, ‘a hair;’ pilum, 
‘a javelin ;’ pileus and pilewm, ‘a felt hat;’ filum, ‘a thread ;’ 
all involving the notion of pressing out by rolling into a lengthened 
circular shape, as when a lock of wool is rolled between the hands so 
as to form a thread-like cylinder. We now see the precise sense of 
the difficult phrase in Lucretius (ii. 341, v. 572, 581) filum solis— 
viz., the ‘circular outline,’ like a penny-piece, which is the result of 
rolling round. Professor Munro (on ii. 341) merely remarks, ‘ filum 
is, properly, “thickness,” as in iv. 88, “ subtili predita filo;” hence 
size, as here.’ Others, however, contend that filum is figlum, from 
the root jig or fic, * fasten.’ I have little doubt that the same root is 
contained in #Avos and ceAnvn, of which latter word lwna may 
be a shortened form, though others refer it to the root due, ‘ light.’ 


7 Sophocles, Antig. 340. 8 Sympos. p. 206, D. ® Antig. 359. 
© Varron. p. 265. " Jl. xiii, 572. 
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Dr. Donaldson, indeed,’ contends that ceAnvn is another form of 
Anvn, *a bright eye, which I do not believe. “HAvos may be simply 
wheelios; and the Lucretian phrase solis rota (v. 432 and 564) 
exactly expresses this. The etymology given by Mr. Peile’® from 
Curtius, avcéAvos from the Sanscrit ws, ‘to burn,’ seems to me far- 
fetched and improbable. The same authority derives oedjvn from 
svar, ‘ brightness.’ Sol is possibly another form of fiX or fon. 

In English, then, we have, beside ‘wool’ and the poetical word 
welkin, ‘ pile,’ ‘ pillar, ‘ pill,’ ‘ felt,’ * whirl,’ ‘ whorl,’ * wheel,’ ¢ world,’ 
all referable to this one idea of compacting together by rolling 
round. 

I have said a good deal about this root, because Buttmann’s very 
long discussion on it in the Lexilogus seems to me to be in some 
respects faulty. He is too fond of separating and treating as distinct 
ideas which seem, to say the least, easily referable to a common origin. 
Here is an example of what seems to me a misconception: ‘It is 
quite clear, that in the usage of the epic poet’ (meaning Homer) 
‘there is nothing whatever which can give this family of words the 
idea of “to turn,” “ twist,” or “roll up,” but that, so far from it, 
their only meaning is the very different one of “to beat,” push or 
drive.’ The fact is, the forcing into a narrow space, and keeping it 
there by constraint, or forming a dense mass from one of larger and 
looser bulk, is most effectively done by pushing, striking, and pressing. 
Nothing illustrates this so well as the process of manufacturing felt 
hats. Buttmann was perplexed by the use of ZAcas in the Odyssey, 
where it is said that Zeus Zicas éxéacce, ‘ struck and split’ a ship 
with his thunderbolt. The truth, perhaps, is, that the author of the 
* Odyssey,’ writing at a period later than the genuine ancient epic, 
confounded ZAcas from e/Aew with éracas from éAavvw. There is, 
however, a various reading é\deas in this very passage. 

To the same root Buttmann refers, as does G. Curtius,'* the words 
6a and deliv, barley and the grinding or stamping and crushing of 
it. This, however, may belong to a perfectly distinct root, which 
also takes the digamma, and exists almost without change (except by 
transposition of letters) in our word flowr—a word commonly re- 
garded as identical with flower. 

That this root, av and oA, af and Af, is ultimately identical 
with dap and apf (arvum), seems not improbable. The analogy 
between tilling land and raising the produce from it is too obvious 
to be overlooked. Thus we talk of ‘an ear of corn’ (from the same 
root dp), and of ‘earing, that is, ploughing, the land. Probably, 
also, earth and the Teutonic Hertha, must be referred to the same 
origin. Compare till with tilth. From the digamma in the root, 
orAF=flo, we get the form ovdal and oddAoyvra, the barley-meal 
used in sacrifices. The original root either had not the digamma 
sound or very early lost it (dA, oA, 2X). The idea conveyed by it 


2 New Crat. § 461. 18 Etym. p. 78. " Greek Etymoloqy, p. 360. 
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was ‘nourishment promoting growth;’ and hence it was chiefly 
applied (consistently with its supposed relation to dp) to farinaceous 
food, as more fattening than any other. We have in Latin a good 
many words that may be referred to this root al, as alimentum, 
elementum, alere, altus (which is only the verbal adjective of alo), 
suboles, proles, adolescens. Possibly Zavov and olewm belong to 
the el and ol form of the root. In Greek we have dyads and 
dvaXros, ‘unfed’ or stinted in growth. But the most marked 
derivatives are dAdgitov and ddevpov, the flour of barley and of 
wheat respectively. G. Curtius, however, compares a\dutov with 
albus. 

It may be questioned whether Buttmann is right in connecting 
oral and ovAai with mola, which seems rather the Greek ywvAn, and 
our ‘ mill,’ though he ingeniously appeals to the form puadXevpor= 
GAevpov, and to the apparently cognate Latin phrase mola salsa, 
‘salted meal;’ indeed, this word ‘meal’ may be identical either 
with mola or with wad in wddevpov. He is right, however, in discon- 
necting it from 6Xos (our ‘ whole’), to which some had referred it, on 
the theory that the grains were used entire for purposes of sacrifice. 

The words corn, kernel, quern (a mill), are said to be from 
the Sanskrit kiéirna, which means ‘ ground.” Farmers still speak of 
wheat-kernels, meaning the separate grains.'"© Wheat (Saxon hweete) 
means white, or the white grain, so that the distinctive epithet ‘ white 
wheat’ forms a curious tautology. ‘ Barley’ contains the same root 
as our ‘ beer,’ and ‘ oats’ is either ‘ white’ or what we ‘eat.’ ‘ Rye’ 
(Saxon ryge) is, perhaps, rik, ‘rough,’ ‘hairy,’ rig-idus. Crop is 
Saxon, and means a tuft or bunch, whence the crop of a bird is the 
protuberance on its breast. We have this word in xpwBvnros, ‘ top 
hair,’ and it appears also in our obsolete phrase ‘crop-wig.’. But 
cropping grass (as a sheep does) is usually referred to carpo. Our 
word harvest is Saxon (herfest), and probably means ‘ the feast of 
the ear,’ or ‘earing,’ i.¢., ploughing. To mow is duday,a word that 
involves the double idea of levelling and collecting or raking 
together. To shear, and sheaf, perhaps, also scythe, seem identical 
with the Saxon scerian or scyrian, unless for the latter scapan, 
‘to shape,’ or scufan, ‘to shove,’ be preferred. We have, however, 
‘shears’ and ‘ ploughshare,’ clearly with the notion of cutting or 
cleaving. Shaft, perhaps, involves the root of éw, Fef (our shave). 
Straw is stramen; stubble is stipula; the old word for gleaning 
(which, perhaps, means cleaning, or clearing up) is lesing, the 
Saxon lesan, ‘to gather.’ Rick (as in hayrick) is Saxon hreac, ap- 
parently connected with rice, ‘rich’; (compare dASos with orf, 
oral, &e.). Stack is oriyos, from the regular and orderly piling of 
the hay or corn. Balk, like the Latin sulcus, is connected with the 
root #\«, ‘to draw,’ whence hulk and hulking. Fallow is the Saxon 
fealo, and the same word as yellow, from the colour of the soil. 


% Max Miiller, Chips, &c., ii. p. 43. 16 Thid. 
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Furrow is also Saxon, fur or furh perhaps meaning a length; com- 
pare furlong and the Homeric réAcos dpovpns." Rake, I suppose, is 
the same as rastrwm, 1.e. rak-estrum (root pay, * to break ”’), like mon- 
strum for monestrum. ‘Fork’ is furca, and spade, spud, spath, 
is omdOn and oraditew.'* Sickle, Saxon sicel, is sicula, a small 
pointed knife. The ancient (probably Celtic) word for a sickle, 
Spéravov, we happen to know from Thucydides (vi. 5), Sdy«Xov, 
viz. pronounced somewhat like our word ‘shank, which means 
‘handle. Basket is Celtic, bascauda,a British word, as we know 
from Martial. Scuttle is seutula, an oblong kind of dish or platter. 
Strap and strop (Saxon stropp) is the Latin struppus, connected 
with orpépw or tpére, originally perhaps the leather loop to an 
oar. Axe is ascia and dkivn; chopper is xorls, xomrew. Puil 
sounds like wéAXa, a word used by both Homer and Theocritus ; 
but ‘Grimm’s Law’ is against it, as the mw should become f. The 
nave (or central block of a wheel, from which the spokes radiate), 
Saxon nafu, seems the same as yvdn, root yvaf or yvoF; while knife 
is xvaf, the root of xkvd, kvnaotis, xvaiw, to cut or scrape into small 
pieces. The awn, or long beard of barley or rye, is dyvn, pronounced 
with a strong guttural. The same word is used to express sea-foam,'® 
and properly signifies any small light flake of white matter. Com- 
pare &yupov with chaff. 

Team is temo, yoke is jugum, car and cart are carrus, carruca, 
carpentum (whence carpenter), perhaps from a Celtic root, while 
wai or wagon is Saxon, with a Sanscrit root vagh, ‘to carry.’ 
Dairy is from the Sanscrit dha, ‘to milk, ®° and means ‘ the place of 
the dey,’ a maid-servant appointed to the care of the milk. Farm 
is Saxon feormé or fearme, meaning ‘ food, z.e. from the supplying 
it, or the custom of paying in kind. The noun is from the Saxon 
feorh, ‘life.’ The Cheshire people still use ‘ beer’ or ‘ birre’ for 
vital force. 

Loam and leam must be limus, as the Saxon lém means mud or 
clay. It is also our words lime and slime. Bran is connected with 
Bpaccew, ‘to separate by tossing up or shaking.’ Mash is pata, 
Latin massa, our mess and messmate. Muck is-mucus. Herd 
(Saxon heord) and hurdle are referred by Professor Max Miiller *' to 
a Sanscrit word khardis,a house or enclosure, jardin. Probably pen, 
as in sheep-pen and pinfold, has the same root as penus and Penates, 
the inmost part of a house, a store-place. Of the paces of a horse, 
gallop and trot are probably formed from the sound ; the first, referred 
by some to Saxon geleapan, by others to wallop or boil fast, seems 
akin to GAeoOar (root fadk=yar, compare yévto with efAero); and 
the latter, said to be tretten, ‘ to tread,’ is xpot, xpoF, cpovew. Thus 
in Thue. vii. 27, yy améxpotos means a land not fit for horses to trot 
over. So Morte d’Arthur (Globe edition) :— 


17 Tl, xiii. 707. 18 Herod, v. 25. 9 Jl. xv. 626. 
2 Peile, Etym. p. 61. 1 Chips, &c., ii. p. 29. 
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So he rode a great wallop till he came to the fountain (p. 45, col. 1). 
He came towards them a great wallop (p. 30, col. 1). 


But canter has a less obvious etymology. Kdv@os is the felloe 
or tire of a wheel; xav@wv, xavOyd10s, were terms for horses that 
went at the wheel, i.e. were used for draught. Hence the Latin 
canterius, as in Plautus, Captivi (iv. 2, 35) :— 


Qui advehuntur quadrupedanti crucianti cantherio, 


where the epithet crucianti, jolting, is suggestive of a quickened 
pace, perhaps that kind of half-trot, half-walk, which we call fidge- 
fadge. Mr. Wedgwood says that if this were the true derivation, it 
would have been found in the continental languages, which is not the 
case. 

The word turf is of some interest also. We use it in two rather 
different senses, for the green sod or sward as it grows in the field, 
and for the black decomposed vegetable material which is used for 
fuel. The root of this word is seen in rupSafew and turbare, and in 
our phrase topsy-turvy. It implies the taking up and inverting a 
spadeful of earth, as turf-diggers treat the peat for the purpose of 
drying it. The adverb rip8a (Latin turba) first occurs in a frag- 
ment of A¢schylus,” where it is applied to a sow that turns up the 
ground with its snout. If any doubt existed as to the identity of 
turf with turba, it would be removed by the word turbary, which 
means ‘a place where turf may be dug.’ Turbariwm was the 
medizval Latin term. for the same thing; and this must obviously 
be referred to turbare, meaning as it does a plot of land that might 
be disturbed or left rough and irregular, as contrasted with the level 
surface of the cornfield. 

The familiar words plough and harrow suggest some curious 
combinations. It may seem singular that an idea so simple as 
ploughing should not in our language contain the well-known root 
(except indeed in the verb ‘to ear,’ already noticed) that appears in 
arare and aratrum, dpody and dpovpa. The commonly given ety- 
mology of plough from plug, or pointed stick, has, of course, some- 
thing to be said in its favour, though it seems rather far-fetched ; 
and the Saxon ploh, ‘ corn-land,’ would be an odd derivative as * plug- 
land.” It might be suggested that plough really contains the same 
root as 7Aéw, ‘I sail’ (also wA@e@, wAof). It is curious that a common 
vulgar pronunciation is pluff. The resemblance between the progress 
of a plough, turning up and throwing off the earth in front, to a ship 
which dashes off the foam from its bows, is so obvious, that poets 
often speak of ‘ ploughing the main,’ ‘ vastum maris eequor arandum,’ 
Torvs Trovtos npoOn Sopi.* It is not, therefore, surprising that we 
should express the process of ploughing by the notion of skimming 
over a level surface, and so making a channel in it. Mr. Pefle 
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observes ** that the Sanscrit aritra is the Greek égperyos rather than 
arare ; and he accounts for the anomaly by remarking that ‘ the two 
ideas of ploughing and rowing are special applications of the more 
general idea of propelling.’ Even in Greek it might be alleged with 
a fair show of reason that wAovdros and rXovcvos come from the same 
root, as A8os and 6A8.os, ‘ well-to-do,’ appear to contain the root of 
oral, 7.€. OXF, ‘flour.’ % 

We have two Greek words, or we might say three, which exactly 
represent our verb ‘to harrow.’ These are tapdoceww, Opdocevy, ‘to 
thrash,’ and yapdcoev. Yet it would be rash to assume that there 
is any real connection, 7.e. more than accidental resemblance, between 
them. The last of these was pronounced with a strong guttural, and 
seems identical with our word ‘to harass.’ A large class of words 
more or less directly belong to the same root, the meaning of which 
is ‘to scratch up or roughen by a pointed instrument.’ This very 
word ‘rough ’ (Saxon hreof), and the Greek ypddewv, ypaivew, ypav- 
ew, are of the same family. Dr. Donaldson has well observed,” that 
xdpaé, ‘a vine-prop,’ is connected with yapaocew, both involving 
the idea of a point stuck into the ground. Now, our word ‘ harass,’ 
in the sense of ‘ vex,’ ‘ annoy,’ is precisely rapdocew, and we trace the 
connection of ideas in the intermediate form yapaccew. 

We talk equally of * harrowing a field’ and ‘ harrowing the feel- 
ings,’ ‘a harrowing sight,’ &c., meaning one disturbing the peace or 
equable state of the mind. [n other words, ‘ to harrow’ has both an 
esthetic and a moral, a physical and a metaphysical sense. This is 
also the case with tapdocew. Pindar,” in describing the happiness 
of the good in the ‘ Isles of the Blest,’ says that they live a life with- 
out toil, od yOdva tapaccovres—ovdé trovtiov bdwp, ‘not stirring 
earth or sea.’ There are points of resemblance between yapdaocevy 
(the origin of our word ‘ character,’ itself a pure Greek word) and ta- 
paccew, and yet the interchange of rap and yap, a dental anda 
guttural, seems in itself improbable. 

We have thus seen that our English farmers unconsciously talk in 
language of a perhaps prehistoric antiquity. The majority of the 
words they use were inherited from their Aryan or Indian forefathers, 
who farmed the sun-lands of the east thousands and thousands of 


7 oe F. A. Patey. 
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Mr. SwinpurRne’s TRILOGY. 


O deal with the memory of the Queen of Scots at all is an enter- 
prise demanding considerable courage, but to follow her fortunes 
through the subtle intricacies implied in the construction of three 
elaborate dramatic poems marks at once brave daring and intrepid 
persistency. Whatever may be said of Mr. Swinburne’s conception 
of Mary’s character, and of his notions of dramatic propriety and 
literary good taste, there can be no question as to the thoroughness 
with which he proceeds in his execution of the task he had early 
imposed on himself—that, namely, of writing a trilogy on Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Through protracted dialogue, determined soliloquy, 
strenuous oration, and lilt of sensuous temper or ominous tone, the 
course of the dramatic narrative is continued, till at length the cul- 
minating scene at Fotheringay gives fitting occasion for bringing 
the eventful history to a close. 

Mr. Swinburne, of course, has sufficient sense of dramatic ne- 
cessities to know that, though he arranges his studies according to 
acts and scenes, there is not the smallest likelihood that his work, 
either in whole or in part, will ever arrest the attention of a manager. 
This trilogy, in other words, was not written with a view to the stage. 
One could easily imagine that if, by some accident, say the ‘ Both- 
well’ of the three studies were selected for representation, and that 
if Mr. Swinburne himself were present during the performance, in 
the front of the pit or elsewhere, he would (like Charles Lamb in 
similar stress of circumstances) be one of the most lusty of those 
that should without fail hiss John Knox behind the scenes. The 
representative of the Reformer would inevitably be condemned for 
his irrepressible loquacity. Similarly, the persistent conversational 
powers of chance citizens and other incidental supernumeraries would 
almost of a certainty exhaust the patience of the most long-suffering 
house, while the fond dallying and the expressed love languors of the 
Queen and the iron Bothwell himself would probably arouse anything 
but the softest sympathies of spectators, It might indeed be 
affirmed without much hesitation that, even if the three plays were 
compressed into one, and Chastelard’s soft strains were combined with 
Bothwell’s energetic self-will, Mary Beaton’s subtlety, and Knox’s 
virtuous indignation, so as to prepare a rapid and terrible fifth act, 
with Elizabeth, Babington, Walsingham, and the rest hurrying on 
the fatal doom, still the overwhelming prevalence of mere utterance 
as contrasted with poverty of action would be fatal to theatrical 
success. 

At once, then, the thought of mere scenic display may be dis- 
missed in connection with these three dramas. Mr. Swinburne, like 
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various other poets of his time, has written less for the love of dra- 
matic effect and more for the charm of lyric movement. Sentiment 
and melody are more to his liking than strenuous activity and the 
terrible irony of events. The cushion and the carpet are vastly 
more important features in his work than the sod and the saddle. 
The activity of the plays that is best depicted, that has anything to 
do indeed with the leading movement of the theme, is of the kind of 
which one hears from inner chambers, or sees at nearest over some 
languid damsel’s shoulder from a balcony. Even all that bears upon 
Carberry Hill is more suggestive of the retirement of Holyrood than 
the exciting hurry and bustle of a scene that preludes an expected 
battle. The Queen and Bothwell, though in camp, can still startle 
with their amazing loquacity. Moreover in the thick of their 
troublous times they are able to some extent to continue their no- 
torious billing and cooing, and to divulge their lyric sentimentalities 
when preparing for probable instant action. Bothwell can soften 
his heroic utterances so as to say— 
Let me go forth 
As should yourself being king, had you the cause 
That our linked loves put on me, 


while Mary, ina moment of desperation, thrilled with some sense of 
her own share in the magnitude of the impending crisis, has a feeling 
for old fitness in her despair, as she suggests a luxurious combination 
of issues in the appeal— 


Kiss me, and kill me! be not wroth, but strike. 


What has been called the lyric element, then, in contrast to the 
element of vigorous dramatic action, is that which predominates in 
Mr. Swinburne’s trilogy. It is emotion and sentiment that engage 
the attention rather than movement and passion. This precludes 
the possibility of sharp and decisive characterisation, and concen- 
trates the interest upon the poet’s force and variety of expression, and 
his ingenuity of colloquial device and illustrative material, rather 
than upon the ruthless march of events and the strength of the per- 
sonalities concerned. It is this that makes the reader feel little or no 
surprise at the amount and quality of the utterances by the various 
interlocutors. There seems no reason why Mary Hamilton, for 
example, should not say the things uttered by any other Mary (with 
a slight occasional exception as regards Mary Beaton); there is little 
apparent distinction of individualities anywhere, and especially 
where several ‘ citizens’ or ‘lords’ may be grouped in one scene 
and discussing the same topic; and, above all, there is no particular 
reason discernible for any speech, long or short, further than that it 
suits the poet’s purpose in developing his theme. Some of the scenes, 
for example, in which Chastelard appears might equally well contain 
Rizzio instead, while others would suit the more massive personality 
of Bothwell. Again, several of the citizens, but for the check sud- 
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denly put upon the frank expression of their righteous indignation, 
might very well, to all appearance, figure in the character of Knox, 
who outstrips them in the end mainly by power of lung and striking 
volubility. It must be confessed that this weakness of discrimination 
—this deficiency of dramatic sharpness of definition—retards imme- 
diate appreciation of actual merit, and probably prevents even an 
approximate understanding of the poet’s motive and conception. It 
is a little tiresome to read one long speech after another, especially 
when there is a striking resemblance both in character and manner 
of utterance, and to feel all the while that nothing is being advanced 
by so much talk. Frequently, too, a speaker (whose personality 
meantime one may have the very dimmest notion of) loses himself 
in sentences that are long and involved, labouring with inversions 
and various kinds of subordinate clauses. In this respect Mr. Swin- 
burne shuts himself off from the possibility of giving an impression 
of direct dramatic precision and intensity. In many passages his 
blank verse, with something more of clearness and strong resonance 
of harmonious movement, might be likened to that of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ rather than to that of the great dramatists. One of the best 
arguments for the use of blank verse in dramatic dialogue is that, 
from its affinity to prose in form and structure, it makes an excellent 
colloquial instrument. The hearer is not disturbed by the intrusion 
of rhymes, while the dignified metrical movement serves to retain 
the interest and uphold the ideal. But the sentences must not be 
too long, and the utterance must be as direct and explicit as possible. 
If there is to be any excuse or exception at all, it should be only for 
some very palpable reason and in the case of a leading character. 
Yet Mr. Swinburne puts sentences of some forty lines apiece into 
the mouths of such minor characters as Paulet and Sir Drew Drury, 
the latter of whom at one place (‘ Mary Stuart,’ p. 145) sustains him- 
self without a period over something like a page and a half. Now, 
this is excellent for Sir Drew, but how as regards his audience ? 
Even Hamlet does not lose himself in winding recesses of suggested 
minor considerations, in the parenthetical manner of Mr. Swinburne’s 
characters, but pursues his thought, however fantastic it may be, till 
he has set it forth in duly consecutive and fairly rounded and ex- 
plicit periods. One may have to ponder long over some sentence in 
Shakespeare before grasping its full significance, but the first reading 
is sufficient to give at least the drift of the utterance. It is other- 
wise with Mr. Swinburne, who insists on giving even his supernu- 
meraries the power of revelling in elaborate and swelling cadences, 
which not infrequently detain the conscientious reader far beyond the 
point at which their intrinsic importance stops. 

It would thus appear that while this trilogy is not adapted for 
stage representation, it wants precision in the discrimination and de- 
finition of character, and is defective as regards direct and explicit 
dialogue. Not only would it be impossible to interest spectators in 
the trilogy, or any part of it, as depicted on the stage, but it is diffi- 
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cult for the reader to keep pace with the dramatist and his imper- 
sonations. The fact is, every one of the speakers is too much the 
expression of Mr. Swinburne himself. The voice is the voice that is 
known in the ‘ Ballads arid Poems,’ whatever for the moment may 
be the name assumed and the character attempted. The best way, 
therefore, to estimate these tragedies is to consider them as three 
lyric poems on one theme, and that a theme which gives Mr. Swin- 
burne scope for large exercise of his special method. If, indeed, there 
is one thing more clearly proved than another by the existence of 
this trilogy, it is that the poet’s strength is for lyrical rather than for 
dramatic (or, for that matter, epic) poetry. Mr. Swinburne delights 
in pourtrayal of sentiment and feeling. Sometimes the sentiment is 
thin and even trivial, while the feelirg is apt to degenerate into 
something too warm and luxurious to be quite wholesome. At the 
same time there is usually an emotional chord, however feeble, run- 
ning through even his slightest trills, while every here and there in 
his song there are passages of intense and even ecstatic enthusiasm. 
His songs oftentimes might be without words, while there are occa- 
sions on which his musical combinations and subtle interfusion of 
sounds seem to be the mere expression of joy over the exquisite grace 
and unerring dexterity of his metrical and melodious skill. If he 
has one characteristic more decidedly than another, it is this readi- 
ness and nimbleness of singing power, this tendency to run out in 
profuse and energetic numbers, and to sing, like the thrush, each 
song twice over, 


Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 


This power of rich, melodious lyric expression has enabled Mr. Swin- 
burne to add to English verse—as, for example, in ‘Songs of Two 
Nations,’ ‘Songs of the Springtides,’ &c.—some of the most finely 
sustained rushes of verbal music these latter days have seen. He has 
not the aérial delicacy of touch, the sublime passion for spatial 
graces, that one finds in Shelley, nor is there in his verse that majestic 
spontaneity of movement, that mystic sweet fluency and charm of 
rise and fall, that mark the lyric measures of Coleridge; but he has 
energy and precision of march, a ready command of expressive, suit- 
able words, and an agile readiness of variation, which serve to give 
him quite exceptional opportunities as a lyric poet. That these are 
the strong and truly energetic elements in Mr. Swinburne’s genius is 
readily proved in every page of his writings, and even when, as in 
this trilogy, he is wrestling with blank verse and development of 
character. The lyric element, for example, prevails in this speech 
of the Queen’s, wherein, with all the fervour the poet can give her, 
she strives to say that she will live for her love’s sake, and defy the 
Lords to execute Chastelard : — 


This air has not yet curdled all the blood 
That went to make me fair. An hour agone 
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I thought I had been forgotten of men’s love 

More than dead women’s faces are forgot 

Of after lovers. All men are not of earth : 

For all the frost of fools and this cold land 

There be some yet catch fever of my face 

And burning for mine eyes’ sake. I did think 

My time was gone when men would dance to death 
As to a music, and lie laughing down 

In the grave and take their funerals for their feasts, 
To get one kiss of me. I have some strength yet, 
Though I lack power on men that lack men’s blood. 
Yea, and God wot I will be merciful ; 

For all the foolish hardness round my heart 

That tender women miss of to their praise, 

They shall not say but I had grace to give 

Even for love’s sake. Why, let them take their way : 
What ails it them though I be soft or hard? 

Soft hearts would weep and weep and let men die 
For very mercy and sweetheartedness ; 

I that weep little for my pity’s sake, 

T have the grace to save men. 


The lyrical character of these dramatic poems, asserting itself 
throughout as it does, is perhaps the most convincing evidence that 
could be given as to the poet’s fitness for work that is undramatic. 
It is true that there is a plot underlying the development of events ; 
we feel from the first that we are to have a story of revenge, for it is 
easy to see that Mary Beaton is jealous of the Queen’s love for 
Chastelard; but yet the revenge is a subjective feeling all through, 
and we are never called upon to participate in any display of rivalry 
or recrimination. We have ambiguous remarks, and even broad 
hints, on the part of Mary Beaton, but the Queen goes forward in 
comfortable unconsciousness of the fact that her attendant is false to 
her, and at the last we have Mary Beaton contemptibly gloating over 
the turmoil of her own excited feelings. This is not an ennobling 
spectacle, nor can the reader’s soul be said to be purged to any pur- 
pose by the entire experience gained from perusal of the trilogy. It 
is difficult to pity such a queen as Mr. Swinburne’s even in her last 
extremities, and he would be a miserable weakling who should ex- 
perience terror lest the fate of any character depicted should befall 
himself. Were there any need to impress still more forcibly than 
has already been done the weakness of the characterisation through- 
out, one could not do it better, perhaps, than by contrasting the 
effect produced by Mr. Swinburne’s treatment with that received 
from perusal of one of the later Elizabethan dramatists. Unsavoury 
themes are handled by several of Shakespeare’s successors in a manner 
that is irresistible; the reader cannot jauntily toss them aside as 
simply stale and unprofitable. One remembers how the blush suf- 
fused Lamb’s cheeks as he felt himself spell-bound during the perusal 
of some passage in which Cyril Tourneur grapples with the serpent 
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of unnatural passion, and the feeling instantly arises that postulates 
a tribute to the rare dramatic power of at least portions of the ‘ Re- 
venger’s Tragedy’ and the ‘ Atheist’s Revenge.’ Now, Mr. Swin- 
burne has ample opportunity throughout his extensive theme for 
casting a glamour over his readers similar to that so strikingly ac- 
knowledged by Lamb. Yet it may safely be said that he does not 
once achieve even a measure of such success. The only approach to 
it is in the scenes in which Darnley makes a conspicuous figure and 
the close of ‘ Mary Stuart.’ In the former scenes, now and then, the 
feeling of pity makes as if it would assert itself in the reader’s breast, 
but instantly the reflection that after all the characterisation is only 
makeshift interferes and prevents the full sympathetic flow. It must 
be granted that Mr. Swinburne’s task is an extremely delicate and 
difficult one ; there are so many unnatural loves to deal with through- 
out, that a man may fairly be excused if at times he recoils from the 
pourtrayal, and takes refuge in a lyrical variation. Now and then it 
is a relief to find the Queen striving to strike a vigorous attitude even 
in presence of such a relaxed weakling as Chastelard. It is as if the 
poet were ashamed of the depressing and enervating atmosphere in 
which he constantly finds himself, and were striving for fresh air in 
case of suffocation. The lyric tenderness and suggestiveness of this 
from the Queen to Chastelard are very fine :— 


Ah, my sweet knight, 
You have the better of us that weave and weep 
While the blithe battle blows upon your eyes 
Like rain and wind; yet I remember too, 
When this last year the fight at Corrichie 
Reddened the rushes with stained fen-water, 
I rode with my good men and took delight, 
Feeling the sweet clear wind upon my eyes 
And rainy soft smells blown upon my face 
In riding : then the great fight jarred and joined, 
And the sound stung me right through heart and all ; 
For I was here, see, gazing off the hills, 
In the wet air ; our housings were all wet, 
And not a plume stood stiffly past the ear 
But flapped between the bridle and the neck ; 
And under us we saw the battle go 
Like running water; I could see by fits 
Some helm the rain fell shining off, some flag 
Snap from the staff, shorn through or broken short 
In the man’s falling: yea, one seemed to catch 
The very grasp of tumbled men at men, 
Teeth clenched at throats, hands riveted in hair, 
Tearing the life out with no help of swords. 


Even Chastelard himself, puny and nerveless as he is throughout these 
scenes, has a reminiscence of manliness under the stimulus of the 


Queen’s buoyant mood, and he, too, indulges in a variation of lyric 
fervour :— 
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Crossing the ferry once to the Clerks’ Field, 

I mind me how the plashing noise of Seine 
Put fire into my face for joy, and how 

My blood kept measure with the swinging boat 
Till we touched land. 


The spirit that pervades the major portion of the interviews be- 
tween the Queen and this sensual lordling of France is thoroughly 
antithetical to that of such open-air passages as those just quoted. 
Probably there is no more directly offensive thing in the language— 
nothing more persistently indelicate, nothing more gross and unre- 
deemed in its lewdness—than the farewell scene between them. Even 
if a man were found so hopelessly lost to his higher interests as, in 
the hours immediately preceding the coming execution that he awaits, 
to be capable of saying to his mistress, on her farewell visit— 


Ah, your old kiss—I know the ways of it : 
Let the lips cling a little, &«— 


there cannot be a doubt that he is, at any rate, undeserving of being 
reported to the reading world. By revelling in such reeking sensu- 
alities, as he does so frequently in these poems, and by failing to 
redeem them from their offensive, putrid grossness (while investing 
them with the literary dignity at his command), Mr. Swinburne may 
be held chargeable, not only with prostrating his own genius for lyric 
song, but with attempting to foist upon literature the consideration 
of human animalism for its own sake. It is this preference that 
weakens the development of ‘ Bothwell,’ which is otherwise a massive 
and powerful study. Mr. Swinburne’s treatment of the lusts of the 
flesh, &c., misses the breadth and the bold idealism of the later 
Elizabethan dramatists, and (when the sentiment is denuded of its 
proud lyric dress) drags painfully near the bold and shameless sensu- 
ality of the writers of the Restoration comedy. As has already been 
said, the movement of the plays is watched from boudoirs or from 
balustrades. Bothwell, into whose mouth, it will be remembered, 
Aytoun put such a manly and touching monologue, is here the soldier, 
stripped of his mail and wallowing supinely in the Queen’s embraces 
—Samson in the lap of Delilah. As in ‘Chastelard,’ the sensual 
element, apart from the lyric swing and beauty of the verses, is 
simply offensive. There is nothing in it that can make one feel 
otherwise than ashamed of the unwarranted publicity of such inane 
desires and ineffectual passions. There is a certain boldness of ideal- 
ism, a quickness of penetration into elemental relations and forces, 
that to some extent redeem, though they cannot possibly justify, the 
moral aberrations in the dramatic narratives of Shelley. But Mr. 
Swinburne does not get within this exalted, ideal sphere, and thus he 
makes the Queen regret any forced separation from Lord Bothwell, 
because she would like to be continually lying about him and pre- 
venting him from taking his part among men. It is the mere 
woman as she may be conceived of in her lowest and most meretri- 
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cious mood that is presented to us in Mr. Swinburne’s Mary. The 
speech in ‘ Bothwell,’ for example, to which reference has just been 
made, contains the following passage, which may be contrasted, in 
this respect, with a well-known description of Shelley’s :— 


Sweet, do not speak, 
Nor do not kiss me ; let mine eyes but rest 
In the love's light of yours, and for a space 
My heart lie still, late drunken with love’s wine, 
And feel the fierce fumes lessen and go out 
And leave it healed. 


It must be allowed that there is more pith, more genuine charac- 
terisation (if we may so say), and even a greater approach to intel- 
lectual activity and spiritual endeavour, in the scenes that introduce 
Mary and Bothwell than in those containing the Queen and Chaste- 
lard, but here as well as there the purely lyrical features predominate. 
Even the speech of John Knox to the citizens in the High Street of 
Edinburgh—one of the most elaborate pieces of declamation in Eng- 
lish verse—is meritorious, less for its force as a spoken address than 
for its melodious flow and rich, expressive imagery, its impassioned 
sentiment, and glow of energetic, strenuous feeling. One can imagine 
a motley crew of patches standing aghast at a torrent of vindictive 
rhetoric of this character :— 

So came there back 
The cursed thing cast forth of us, and so 
Out of her fair face and imperious eyes 
Lightened the light whereby men walk in hell. 
And I that sole stood out and bade not let 
The lightning of this curse come down on us, 
And fly with feet as fire on all winds blown 
To burn men’s eyes out that beheld God’s face, 
That being long blind but now gat sight, and saw 
And praised him seeing—I that then spake and said, 
Ten thousand men here landed of our foes 
Were not so fearful to me on her side 
As one mass said in Scotland—that withstood 
The man to his face I loved, her father’s son, 
Then mastered by the pity of her, and made 
Through that good mind not good—who then but I 
Was taxed of wrongful will, and for hard heart 
Miscalled of men ? 


What think ye yet would God have done with her, 
Who puts her in our hand to smite or spare 

That hath done all this wickedness? for these, 

What were they but as shadows in the sun 

Cast by her passing, or as thoughts that fled 

Across her mind of evil, types and signs 

Whereby to spell the secret of her soul 

Writ by her hand in blood? What power had they, 
What sense, what spirit, that was not given of her, 
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Or what significance or shape of life 

Their act or purpose, formless else and void, 
Save as her will and present force of her 
Gave breath to them and likeness ? 


It is impossible to pass from ‘ Bothwell’ without alluding to the 
scenes enacted at Lochleven, in which the dialogue is oftentimes ex- 
tremely well sustained, and the Queen is memorably pourtrayed both 
as she dwells with reminiscence and as she faces the difficulties 
immediately presented to her. To Mary Beaton she describes the 
feelings that have been present to her, since the beginning of her 
imprisonment, in these touching and adequate terms :— 


"Tis but five weeks gone— 
Five, and two days; I keep the count of days 
Here ; I can mind the smell of the moist air 
As we took land, and when we got to horse 
I thought I never haply might ride more, 
Nor hear a hoof’s beat on the glad green ground, 
Nor feel the free steed stretch him to the way 
Nor his flank bound to bear me : then meseemed 
Men could not make me live in prison long ; 
It were unlike my being, out of my doom ; 
Free should I live, or die. Then came these walls 
And this blind water shuddering at the sun 
That rose ere we had ten miles ridden ; and here 
The black boat rocked that took my feet off shore, 
And set them in this prison ; and as I came 
The honey-heavy heather touched my sense 
Wellnigh to weeping ; I did think to die 
And smell ait sweeter than the naked grave. 


Yet did they met so well to let me live, 

If they love life too; I will find those friends 
That found these walls and fears to fence me with 
A narrower lodging than this seven feet’s space 
That yet I move in, where nor life nor limb 
Shall breathe or move for ever. 


Mary Beaton’s share in these interviews is successfully depicted, 
and impresses on us still more than anything before it had done the 
force and persistency of the determined spirit of revenge that ani- 
mates her. The attitude is that of the disappointed lover, whose 
successful rival is gradually being overcome by that irresistible fate 
whose sweeping doom promises to include ample subsidiary revenge 
for the satisfaction of private jealousy. Mary Beaton is confident 
that the Queen’s stay at Lochleven will not terminate her career, and 
even after they are on the Scottish borders together she assures her 
Majesty that the end will not be just yet, but that in any case her pre- 
sence will go with her to the last. ‘ Bothwell’ closes with a vigorous 
rhetorical outburst by the Queen regarding broken friendships, inter- 
mingled with the expression of her own disappointments and the 
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fitful resolutions that prove her to be a Stuart at heart. The last 


words of the play are those of Mary Beaton, ambiguously. charged 
with a sting that indicates satisfaction with coming disaster— 


But I will never leave you till you die! 


Had the ‘Mary Stuart’ been Mr. Swinburne’s only dramatic 
poem thus far, and had there been no ‘ Atalanta’ or ‘ Erechtheus,’ 
and no ‘Songs and Ballads’ or other volumes of lyrics, there would 
undoubtedly have been much to look for from the author of such a 
work. There is in ‘Mary Stuart’ far greater power than in ‘ Chaste- 
lard ’—though it contains no such fluent and captivating melody 
as ‘Between the sunset and the sea’—and it has more reserve and 
shows a better approach to real dramatic energy than ‘ Bothwell.’ 
Now and then the attitude of Mary herself is invested with much 
of pathetic import, and even of tragical dignity, and the persistent 
expectancy and the ambiguous utterances of Mary Beaton are steadily 
and forcibly sustained. There is directness and there is energetic 
fervour in such a soliloquy as that in which she declares how she 
foresees the coming of the much-desired and confidently expected 
doom :— 

So fare I well or ill as one who knows 

He shall not fare much further toward his end. 
Here looms on me the landmark of my life 

That I have looked for now some score of years 
Even with long-suffering eagerness of heart 

And a most hungry patience. I did know, 

Yea, God, Thou knowest I knew this all that while, 
From that day forth when even these eyes beheld 
Fall the most faithful head in all the world, 
Toward her most loving and of me most loved, 
By doom of hers that was so loved of him 

He could not love me nor his life at all, 

Nor his own soul nor aught that all men love, 
Nor could fear death nor very God, or care 

If there were aught more merciful in heaven 
Than love on earth had been to him. Chastelard ! 
I have not had the name upon my lips 

That stands for sign of love the truest in man 
Since first love made him sacrifice of men, 

This long sad score of years retributive 

Since it was cast out of her heart and mind 

Who made it mean a dead thing; nor, I think, 
Will she remember it before she die 

More than in France the memories of old friends 
Are like to have yet forgotten ; but for me, 
Haply thou knowest, so death not all be death, 

If all these years I have had not in my mind 
Through all these chances this one thought in all, 
That I shall never leave her till she die. 


This is something like the third part of one of the finest bits of 
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dramatic verse in the whole trilogy. Its directness and force are 
remarkable in comparison with most of the speeches in the three 
poems; yet even in this case, when the whole of it is read, one is 
more impressed with certain qualities of the verse than with the 
pure dramatic purpose and utility of the deliverance. The same has 
to be said of the rest of the poem, with the exception of the death 
scene itself, which is managed with unusual realism of description 
and suggestion. There is no doubt at all of the impressiveness of the 
movement here ; the poet has clearly grasped his own intention, and 
expressed it at once with firmness and reserve. Indeed, the last act 
of * Mary Stuart’ is of itself evidence of what Mr. Swinburne might 
have done had he devoted himself exclusively to dramatic poetry. 
The rest of this third number of the trilogy suffers very much from 
its lack of prominent, interesting characters. In this respect ‘ Both- 
well’ surpasses the other two, and stands forth indeed (after all the 
limitations that have been mentioned) a work notable for boldness 
of conception, massive structure, striking elaboration, and passages 
of strenuous energy and rare lyric beauty. This may be taken as, to 
some extent, a description of the trilogy considered as a whole. It 
is disappointing as dramatic poetry, but it is composed of three very 
remarkable poems, whether we take into account the lucidity and 
lithe vigour of the language, the nimble movement and energy of the 
versification, the boldness and inevitable aptness of the figures, or the 
poet’s firm purpose and fortitude in depicting the sentiment and 
feeling that spontaneously clothe and embellish his theme. 


Tuomas BAYNE. 
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Wuat Makes Propie To LIve. 


(Translated by O. K.) 


We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
If any man love not his brother, he abideth in death (1 St. John iii. 14). 

And he that hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother in need, and shutteth 
up his heart from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? (iii. 17). 

My children, let us not love in word or in tongue, but in deed and in truth (iii, 18), 

Love is of God; and he that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God (iv. 7). 

He that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is love (iv. 8). 

No one hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, God dwelleth in us 
(iv. 12). 

God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him (iv. 16). 

He that saith, I love God, and hateth his brother, lieth: for he that loveth not 
his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen ? (iv. 20). 


I. 


N the house of a peasant there lodged a bootmaker with his wife 
and children. He had no home and no land of his own, and 
supported himself and his family by bis trade of bootmaking. Bread 
was dear, and labour cheap, and all his earnings were spent on food. 
The bootmaker and his wife had but one sheepskin between them, 
and this was worn into tatters: he had been saving money for more 


than a year to buy a skin to make a new one with. 

Towards autumn the bootmaker had got together enough savings ; 
there were three rouble notes in his wife’s chest, and five roubles 
twenty kopecks were owed him by peasants in the village. 

Early in the morning he prepared to set off to the village to get 
the sheepskin. He put on a woman’s wadded nankeen doublet over 
his shirt, and over that a cloth coat; put the three rouble notes in 
his pocket, broke off a stick, and started after breakfast. He thought 
to himself, ‘I shall receive five roubles from a peasant, and with this 
along with my three I will buy a skin.’ 

When the bootmaker reached the village, he visited a country- 
man,—he was not at home; his wife had promised the week before 
to send her husband with money, but had not given it. He went to 
another,—the countryman swore he had no money, and could only 
give twenty kopecks for mending a pair of boots. The bootmaker 
thought he could take the skin on credit, but the tanner did not 
believe in credit. 

‘Give me money,’ he said, ‘and then you can have anything you 
like; we know how difficult it is to get one’s money back.’ 

So it turned out that the bootmaker could do no business to speak 
of ; he had only received twenty kopecks for repairs, and a peasant 
had given him an old pair of felt boots to mend. 

The downhearted bootmaker drank off twenty kopecks’ worth of 
vodka and went home without the skin. Early in the morning he 
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had felt half frozen, but when he had drunk he no longer felt the 
want of a sheepskin. The bootmaker paced along, with one hand 
tapping the hard frozen road with his stick, and swinging backwards 
and forwards the felt boots he held in the other. As he went he 
talked to himself as follows :— 

‘ Well, I declare, I feel quite warm without a sheepskin. I have 
drunk a tumbler; it plays through all my veins. No need of a 
warm skin now. I have quite forgotten all my troubles. What a 
man I am after all! What do I need? I shall be able to do without 
a sheepskin ; I shall never want one again. My wife will have a dull 
time of it—that’s the only objection. Besides, it is downright shame- 
ful ; you work for him, and he leads you about. Well, look here; if 
you don’t bring money I will take away your hat, indeed I will. 
It’s really too bad ; he pays by driblets! But what can you do with 
some twenty kopecks? Drink—that’s all! He says, “ I’m in need.” 
So he can be in need and I can’t. You have a home, and cattle, and 
all that you want, whilst I have nothing; all my property is in my- 
self; you have your home-made bread, and I have to buy it wherever 
I can, and bread alone costs three roubles a week. I shall come home 
and find the bread has run out. Another fresh supply for one 
rouble and a half that I have to make ready. So you shall have to 
give me my due.’ 

Thus talking to himself the bootmaker went up to a chapel on 
the turning, and saw behind the latter something whitish. It was 
growing dusk ; the bootmaker looked very attentively, and could not 
make out what this could be. There is no stone like that here, he 
thought. A beast, perhaps. It is not like a beast; the upper part is 
like a man, but still it looks too white for a man. Besides, what 
should a man be doing here ? 

He went a little nearer, and now there was no mistake about it. 
What a wonderful thing! a man it was, alive or dead, sitting on the 
flint stones, and leaning motionless against the chapel. The boot- 
maker shuddered and thought to himself, ‘ A man has been murdered ; 
they have cut him up and thrown him down here ; if you go up quite 
close to him you will not be able to clear yourself.’ 

And the bootmaker went by. He passed round the chapel, losing 
sight of the man. As he was passing by the chapel he, however, 
turned his head, and saw the man standing off from the chapel, as if 
shaking and staring at him. The bootmaker was the more afraid, 
and thought to himself, ‘Shall I go up to him or pass him by? 
Shall I go, in spite of the danger? Who knows what he is? I dare 


say he came hither through no good deeds. Suppose I go upto 
him, and he jumps up and throttles me, and no escape is left; and if 
he don’t throttle me I shall still have to bother myself with him. 
But what shall I do with him? Surely I can’t deprive myself of my 
last clothes and clothe him. God spare me from him!’ 

And the bootmaker hastened his steps. He had nearly left the 
chapel behind him, but his conscience pricked him. 
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He stopped on the road. 

‘What are you about, Simon?’ he said to himself. ‘This poor 
man is dying in need, and you are afraid, and leave him in the lurch. 
So you are richer than usual, are you? Are you afraid of being 
stripped of your riches? Nay, Simon, that’s bad !’ 

Simon turned round and went up to the man. 


II. 


Smion went up to the man and eyed him attentively. He was a 
young man, in the full strength of manhood ; there were no marks 
of blows on his body, but the man was evidently half frozen and 
out of heart. He propped himself up as he sat, and did not look on 
Simon, as though too much exhausted to lift up his eyes. Simon 
went up quite close to him, and suddenly the man seemed to wake 
up, turned his head a little, opened his eyes, and looked upon Simon. 
And that look of his went to Simon’s heart. He threw down his felt 
boots, took off his girdle, laid it on the boots, and stripped off his 
overcoat. 

‘We must have some talk together,’ he said. ‘Come, put on a 
thing or two.’ 

Simon put his hands under the man’s elbows, and began to raise 
him up. The man raised himself up, and Simon saw his body was 
shapely and clean, that his arms and legs were not broken, and that 
he had a sweet face. Simon threw his overcoat over his shoulders, 
but he could not catch thesleeves. Simon guided his arms for him, 
straightened the overcoat, wrapped it round him, and tightened it 
with the girdle. 

Simon took off his old fur cap, with the intention of putting it on 
the man, but his head began to feel so cold that he thought to him- 
self, ‘I am quite bald-headed, but he has long curly locks; I had 
better lend him my boots,’ and he put it on again. 

He made him sit down, and put on him his felt boots. 

When the bootmaker had clothed him, he said,— 

‘Well my lad, you must take exercise and warm yourself. Can 
you go?’ 

The man stands still and looks pleasantly on Simon, but does not 
utter one single word. 

*Can’t you speak, then? It won’t do to spend the winter here. 
We must go to my home. Here, take my cudgel. Stamp your feet 
and shake yourself.’ 

The man set off; he walked without difficulty, and did not lag 
behind. 

As they went along Simon asked,— 

‘Where do you come from ?’ 

‘ Not from these parts.’ 

‘ That I see ; I know all who live in these parts. How came you 


here at the chapel ?’ 
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‘I mustn’t say.’ 

‘ Perhaps someone has offended you ?’ 

* No one has offended me ; God has punished me.’ 

‘Of course everything is done by God; but still one has to abide 
somewhere. Whither do you want to go?’ 

‘ It’s all one to me.’ 

Simon wonders; the man didn’t look a mischief-maker; his 
words were soft, but he objected to speak of himself. And Simon 
thought to himself, ‘Who knows what may have happened ?’ and he 
said to his companion,— 

‘ Never mind, come to my home ; at least you'll warm yourself,’ 

Simon reaches his yard, and the stranger does not lag behind, 
but walks by his side. A biting wind began to rise and find its 
way under Simon’s coat, and he began to get quite sober and to feel 
quite frozen. He sniftled as he went, wrapped himself round in his 
woman’s doublet, and thought, ‘ Here’s a pretty sheepskin. Matrona 
won't praise me for this! I went off to get one, and I came home 
even without my overcoat, yes, and along with a half-clothed man.’ 
And the thought of Matrona made him feel uneasy. But when he 
looked on the stranger, he remembered the look the man gave him at 
the chapel, and his heart throbbed with delight. 


III 


Smion’s wife rose early. She cut up wood, brought water, fed the 
infant, eat, and thought to herself again and again, ‘ When shall I bake 
bread, to-day or to-morrow?’ A large bit remained. 

‘Should Simon dine here and not eat much supper, there will be 
enough bread for to-morrow,’ she thought to herself. 

Matrona turned the bit over and over and thought to herself, ‘I 
won't bake now. There is no more than enough flour to do this with. 
We can manage till Friday.’ 

Matrona took away the bread, and sat down at a table to sew a 
patch on her husband's shirt, and as she sewed she thought of her 
husband, of how he would buy a sheepskin. 

‘ Perhaps the tanner will take him in. He’s a simple fellow, that 
man of mine. He never tricks another himself, but a little child 
could take him in. That’s a lot of money, eight roubles. One can 
get a fine coat for that. Not a dyed one, but a sheepskin. What 
straits I was put to last winter for want of a sheepskin! I couldn’t 
go to the stream, or anywhere else. And now he has gone off with 
all my clothes. I haven’t got a thing to put on. He didn’t start 
early. It is time he were back again. Perhaps he has been tippling, 
that bird of mine.’ 

Such thoughts had scarcely passed through Matrona’s head, when 
the steps of the staircase began to creak. Someone had come in. 
Matrona thrust in her needle, and went into the vestibule. She saw 
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that two were coming in, Simon along with a countryman, with no 
hat on and in felt boots. 

Matrona perceived at once the smell of wine in her husband. 
‘ Yes,’ she thought, ‘that’s it. He has been tippling with some good- 
for-nothing fellow, and has even brought him along home with 
him, 

Matrona let them pass into the cottage, and went in herself. 
She saw before her a stranger, a young, thin man, and their overcoat 
over his shoulders. There was no shirt to be seen under the coat, 
and he wore no hat. He stood as he had come in, without moving 
and with downcast eyes. And Matrona thought to herself, ‘ That’s 
a bad man—he’s afraid.’ 

Matrona frowned and moved away to the stove. There she stood 
and watched what they would do. 

Simon took off his hat, and sat on a bench like a good soul. 

‘ Well, Matrona,’ he said, ‘let’s have some supper. 

Matrona muttered something between her teeth. She stood at 
the stove without moving, and looked first on one and then on the 
other, only turning her head as she did so. Simon sees that his wife 
is not herself, but, however, he does not pay attention to that, and 
takes the stranger by the hand. 

‘Sit down, my friend,’ he said ; ‘ we will have some supper.” The 
stranger sat on the bench. 

‘ Well, wife, haven’t you boiled anything yet ?’ 

Matrona quite lost her temper. 

‘Not for you indeed! I see you have drunk yourselfmad. You 
went to get asheepskin, and you’ve come back without an overcoat, 
and have brought home with you some half-clothed vagrant or other. 
I have no supper for you, you drunkard.’ 

‘ Enough, Matrona ; what do you talk nonsense for? You should 
first ask what sort of a man : 

‘Tell me what you have done with the money.’ 

Simon fumbled in his overcoat, drew out a bit of paper, and un- 
folded it. 

‘Here is the money. Triphon couldn’t give me anything; he 
promised to pay me to-morrow. 

Matrona felt more angry still; he had not bought a skin, and had 
clothed some vagabond or other in his last overcoat; yes, and had 
brought him home with him. 

She snatched up the paper from the table and put it away, 
saying,— 

‘I have no supper. We can’t feed every half-clothed drunkard 
here.’ 

‘Ah, Matrona, hold your tongue. Listen first to what I’ve to 
say.” 

‘Learn sense of a drunken fool! I was quite right in objecting 
to be your wife, you drunkard: mother gave me linen—you have 
spent it on drink.’ 
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Simon wished to explain to his wife that he had only drunk 
twenty kopecks’ worth ; he wished to say where he had found the man. 
Matrona did not give him the chance of putting in a word ; she broke 
in at every two words on whatever he began to say. She even re- 
minded him of all that had happened ten years ago. 

Matrona talked on without stopping, bustled up to Simon, and 
seized him by the arms of his coat. 

‘Give me my under-waistcoat ; I had only one left, and you took 
it off me and lugged it on yourself. Off with it, you spotted dog.’ 

Simon began to take off the under-waistcoat and draw out the 
arms. His wife tugged at it till the seams began to crack. Matrona 
snatched up the under-waistcoat, tossed it over her head, and made for 
the door. She was on the point of going out, but hesitated and 
stood still; her heart was agitated—she wished to smother her wrath 
and to hear something about the stranger. 


IV. 


Marrona stood still and said,— 

‘If he were a good man, he would not be nearly unclothed like 
that ; he has not even got a shirt to his back. Had you gone for 
something good, you would tell me now where you picked up such a 
dandy.’ 

‘But I am telling you; on my way I saw this man almost un- 
clothed, and half frozen to death at the chapel. It is not summer 
now, to be almost naked. It was God who threw me in his way, or 
else he would have perished. But what was to be done? [I there- 
fore took him along with me, clothed him, and brought him hither. 
Everything may happen. Calm yourself. It’s sinful, Matrona, to 
carry on like this. We must die some day.’ 

Matrona wanted to have it out with her husband, but she cast a 
look on the stranger and kept silence. He was sitting quite still on 
the edge of the bench. His hands were folded on his knees, and his 
head was sunk on his breast. He was frowning, as if being strangled 
by something. Matrona became silent. Simon exclaimed,— 

‘ Matrona, have you no God in you ?’ 

On hearing these words she gave another look at the stranger, and 
suddenly her heart melted. She moved away from the door, went up 
to the corner of the stove, and served supper. She placed a bowl on 
the table, poured out krass, took out the last bit of bread, and gave a 
knife and spoons. 

‘Sup a bit,’ she said. 

Simon moved the stranger. 

‘ Swallow a few spoonfuls, my lad,’ she said. 

Simon cut up the bread, crumbled it, and began to sup. And 
Matrona sat at the corner of the table, propped herself up with her 
hand, and looked on the stranger. 

Matrona began to feel pity for him, and to feel quite fond of him. 
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And the stranger suddenly brightened up, left off frowning, lifted up 
his eyes on Matrona, and smiled. 

When they had supped, Matrona cleared the table and began to 
question the stranger. 

‘Where do you come from?’ 

‘T’m not from these parts.’ 

‘And how came you on the road?’ 

*I can’t answer that.’ 

‘Who robbed you?’ 

‘God punished me.’ 

‘ Were you lying there without clothes on?’ 

‘Yes, I was lying naked and half frozen. Simon saw me, had 
pity on me, took off his overcoat, put it on me, and told me to come 
hither. And here you have fed me, given me drink, and had pity on 
me. May God bless you!’ 

Matrona got up, took from the window-sill an old shirt of Simon’s, 
the same she had mended, and gave it to the stranger. 

‘ Here, take this,’ she said. ‘I see you have no shirt on, Put 
it on, and sleep where you like, in the attic or on the stove.’ 

The stranger took off his overcoat, put on the shirt, and lay down 
in the attic. Matrona put out the light, took his overcoat, and 
climbed up to her husband. 

Matrona covered herself with a corner of the overcoat. She 
lay down, but did not sleep ; her thoughts were full of the stranger. 

When she remembered that the last bit of bread was eaten up, and 
that there was none left for the next day—when she remembered 
that she had made a present of the shirt, she felt ill:at ease; but she 
remembered how he had smiled, and her heart rejoiced. 

Matrona lay thus awake a long time, and listened. Simon too 
was awake ; he was pulling the overcoat over him. 

‘Simon !’ 

‘ Well?’ 

‘We have eaten the last bit of bread, and I haven’t baked any. 
What shall we do to-morrow? Shall I borrow some of Godmother 
Melany ?’ 

‘If we live we shall have enough.’ 

His wife lay a little longer without speaking. 

* He’s evidently a good man, but why doesn’t he speak of himself?’ 

* He can’t, no doubt.’ 

‘Simon!’ 

* Well?’ 

‘We give him, but how is it that nobody gives us anything?’ 

Simon did not know what to answer. He said, ‘ Enough of talk- 
ing,’ turned over, and fell asleep. 
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V. 


Smmon awoke at daybreak; the children still slept; his wife had 
gone to borrow bread of some neighbours. The stranger of the day 
before was sitting alone on a bench in his shirt, his eyes turned 
upwards ; and he looked more cheerful than he did the evening 
before. 

‘Well, good friend,’ said Simon, ‘ the stomach asks for bread, and 


the naked body asks for clothes. One must eat and drink. What is 
your trade?’ 


‘I have no trade.’ 

Simon wondered, and said,— 

‘Perhaps you're willing to learn. There’s nothing one can’t 
learn.’ 

‘ Other people work, and I will work too.’ 

‘ What’s your name?’ 

‘ Michael.’ 

‘Well, Michael, you don’t want to speak of yourself. Well, 
that’s your own business. But one has to eat and drink. If you do 
what I tell you I will nourish you.’ 

‘God bless you! I will set to and learn. Show me what I 
must do.’ 

Simon took up a piece of unwound, pitched thread, put it on his 
fingers, and began to wind it. 

‘It is easy enough, look !’ 

Michael looked, put it on his fingers in the same way, understood 
at once, and began to wind. 

Michael wound the ends ; Simon showed him how to close them. 
This, too, Michael took in at once. His host showed him how to 
grind ; and this also Michael took in at once. 

Whatever work Simon showed him how to do, he was able to take 
in at once, and the third day he was working as if he had been 
sewing for an age. He worked on without stopping, ate little, and 
when they stopped working he would silently look upward. He 
did not walk in the street, or talk too much, or joke, or laugh. 

It was only once they saw him smile, on the first evening, when 
the wife was preparing to give him some supper. 


VI. 


Day after day, week after week passed by; a whole year had slipped 
round, and Michael was still living as before, and at work with 
Simon. Everyone praised the work of Simon’s workman, and they 
said that no one could put together a pair of boots so neatly and so 
strongly as Michael, the workman of Simon. Far and wide they 
began to order boots of Simon, and he began to live quite at ease. 
One day in winter, when Simon and Michael were working 
together, a coach on slides drove up to the cottage. They looked 
LL 2 
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out of the window, the coach drew up opposite their cottage, a youth 
jumped down from the ledge and opened the door. A young man in 
a furred coat stepped out of the coach, walked up to Simon’s cottage, 
and reached the staircase. Matrona rushed out and threw open the 
door. The gentleman stooped and entered. When he straightened 
himself his head nearly touched the ceiling. 

Simon stood up and made a bow. The gentleman astonished 
him. He had not seen folks like that. Simon himself was thin, 
and Michael was a lanky fellow ; as for Matrona, she was like a dried 
chip ; but here was one who seemed to have come from another world, 
a handsome, well-formed bust, a throat like a bullock’s, he looked 
for all the world like an iron cast. 

The gentleman stopped a few moments to take breath, took off 
his furred coat, sat on a bench, and said,— 

‘ Who is the master-workman here ?’ 

Simon stood forward and said,— 

‘I, your honour.’ 

‘Hi, Theodore!’ the gentleman called out to his youth, ‘ bring 
me the parcel.’ 

Theodore ran off and brought it in. The gentleman took the 
parcel and put it on the table. 

‘ Untie it,’ he said. The youth untied it. 

The gentleman pointed to some bootmaker’s leather, and said to 
Simon,— 

‘Listen, bootmaker ; do you see that ?’ 

*I do, your honour,’ he said. 

‘ But do you realise what kind of leather that is ?’ 

Simon turned it over and said,— 

‘Very good leather.’ 

‘Very good, you say; you never saw the like, you fool. That’s 
German ; I paid twenty roubles for it.’ 

Simon was quite startled, and said,— 

‘ Where should we have seen the like ?’ 

‘ Well, well, can you make me a pair of boots of that leather?’ 

*T can, your honour.’ 

‘So you can, can you?’ said the gentleman in a loud voice. 
‘Don’t forget whom you'll be working for, and what leather you'll be 
using. You must make me a pair of boots such as will last mea 
whole year without wearing down or wearing out. If you can do 
this, take the leather and cut it up; but if you can’t, don’t take it 
and don’t cut it up. I tell you beforehand, if the boots wear out or 
wear down before that time, I'll have you put in prison ; but if they 
last a year without wearing out or wearing down, you shall be paid 
ten roubles.’ 

Simon was so startled, he did not know what to answer. He turned 
his eyes on Michael. 

The other gave him a nudge and said,— 

* Shall we take the job in hand ?’ 
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Michael nodded. ‘ By all means,’ he said. 

Simon took Michael’s advice. He took an order for a pair of 
boots, fit to last a whole year without wearing out or wearing down. 

The gentleman told the youth in a loud voice to take the boot off 
his left foot, and stretched it out. ‘Take my measure,’ he said. 

Simon sewed paper together and made a measure twelve vershoks 
long, gave a look, knelt down, covered his hand carefully with his 
apron, so as not to soil the gentleman’s sock, and began to measure. 
He measured the sole, measured the instep, and began to measure 
the calf of the leg. The measure proved too short. The calf was as 
thick as a beam. ‘See,’ he said, ‘don’t make the boot-leg too 
narrow. Simon began to sew on more paper. The gentleman sat 
and looked at the folks in the room. 

‘ Who's that?’ he said, looking at Michael. 

‘ He’s my chief apprentice ; he’ll have a hand in the job.’ 

‘Now look you to it,’ said the gentleman to Michael; ‘ don’t 
forget, make me a pair of boots that ’ll last a whole year. Simon 
gaped at Michael, and sees that Michael does not even look at the 
gentleman, but stares at a corner behind him, as if perceiving some- 
body there. Michael stares and stares again, and smiles. 

‘Well, you fool, what are you gaping at?’ the gentleman said. 
‘ Better look to it, and see that they’re ready in time.’ 

To which Michael answered,— 

‘They shall be ready in a trice when wanted.’ 

‘ All right.’ 

The gentleman put on his boots and his furred coat, wrapped it 
round him, and made for the door. Forgetting to stoop, he struck 
his head against the lintel. 

He fumed, rubbed his head, sat in his coach, and drove off. 

When the gentleman had driven off, Simon said,— 

‘What a flint! You wouldn’t kill the like of him with a crow- 
bar. If a beam were broken over his head he wouidn’t feel much 

om ? 

And Matrona added,— 

‘Such a man as that never crossed our door. Even death can’t 
pull the rivets out of such a one as he.’ 


VII. 


Anp Simon said to Michael, ‘ Well, we’ve some work now, but let us 
not get into a mess. The material is dear and the gentleman hot- 
tempered, but how are we to avoid mistakes? Now look you here: 
you can make to measure better than I can; you have better eyes, 
and your fingers are more nimble. You cut out the leather, and I 
will finish sewing the boot-tops.’ 

Michael did as he was bid ; took the gentleman’s leather, spread 
it out on the table, doubled it, took up a knife, and began to cut 
it out. 


Matrona came up and looked to see how Michael was cutting out. 
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She was astonished to see how he was going to work. Matrona had 
a knowledge of bootmaking. She looked and saw that Michael was 
not cutting in the usual way, but in a peculiar, round shape. 

Matrona was going to say something, but she thought to herself, 
‘No doubt I don’t understand how to make gentlemen’s boots; 
no doubt Michael knows better—I won’t interfere.’ 

Michael cut out a pair, took hold of an end, and began to sew 
and make one end, as they make slippers, and not two, as they make 
boots. 

Matrona wondered at this too; but here, too, she did not inter- 
fere. And Michael sewed on. They began to double. Simon got 
up and looked. Michael had made slippers of the gentleman’s 
leather. 

Simon was horrified. ‘ How’s that?’ he thought; ‘ Michael has 
lived here a whole year, and has never yet made a mess of anything, 
and now he has got us into trouble. The gentleman ordered boots 
with double soles, and he has put together slippers without soles. 
The leather is spoilt. What shali [ do to satisfy the gentleman ? 
You won’t find such leather as that.’ 

And he said to Michael,— 

‘What have you done for me, my lad? You have killed me. 
Don’t. you know that the gentleman ordered boots? What have you 
been making ?’ 

He had hardly begun to speak to Michael, when the ring of the 
door began to rattle; someone was knocking. They looked out at 
the window, and saw that someone had come on horseback, and was 
tying up his horse. They opened the door: the gentleman’s youth 
they had seen before came in. 

‘Good day to you.’ 

‘Good day. What do you want?’ 

* My lady sent me to speak about the boots.’ 

‘What about them?’ 

‘The gentleman doesn’t need boots now. He has taken his leave 
of the world !’ 

* How so?’ 

‘When he had left you he didn’t reach home alive, but died in 
the coach. The coach came home, they went out to help him out, 
and he was lying stiff at the bottom like a sack. He had to be 
pulled out by force. The lady sent to say, “ Tell the bootmaker that 
boots are not wanted for the gentleman who came here, left leather, 
and ordered boots ; say that slippers are wanted for the corpse, that 
they must be made as quickly as possible.” My orders are to wait 
here till they are ready, and take them away with me.’ 

Michael took from the table the cuttings of leather, made a roll 
of them, took up the slippers ready made, clapped them together, 
rubbed them with his apron, and gave them to the youth. The youth 
took the slippers. 


* Good-bye, master! Good luck to you!’ 
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VIII. 


ANOTHER year passed by, and then another, and a sixth year 
found Michael and Simon still living together. Simon lived 
on as before. He went nowhere, spoke little, and during all that 
time had only smiled twice: once when Simon’s wife was giving him 
to sup, and again on the gentleman. Simon was delighted with his 
workman. He did not ask him any more where he came from ; his 
only fear was that Michael would leave him. 

One day they sat at home together. The mistress was putting 
irons in the stove, and the children were running on the benches and 
looking out of the windows. Simon was sharpening at one window, 
and Michael was hammering on a sole at the other. 

One of the children ran along a bench to Michael, leaned on his 
shoulder, and looked out of the window. 

* Uncle Michael, look! a merchant’s wife and two little girls are 
coming to see us. And one of the girls is lame.’ 

The child had scarcely spoken these words when Michael threw 
down his work, turned to the window, and looked down into the 
street. 

Simon wondered. Michael had never looked down into the street 
before, but now he pressed close to the window and looked at some- 
thing below. Simon looked out too: it was true. He saw a woman 
coming up to his yard, leading by the hand two little girls in furred 
pelisses and in kerchiefs. The little girls were as like as two peas; 
there was no telling one from the «ther. The only difference between 

them was that one girl had hurt her foot—she limped. 

The woman went up the staircase into the passage, felt about for 
the door, pressed back the cramp, and opened it. She made the 
little girls pass in before her, and entered the cottage. 

* Good day, mistress.’ 

‘Good day. What might you want?’ 

The woman sat down on a chair, the little girls standing close up 
beside her: they looked with astonishment on the people. 

* These two girls want shoes for the spring.’ 

‘ By all means ; it’s easily done. We have never made such small 
ones, but that’s no matter. They can be double-soled or of linen 
braided. Michael is first-rate for that.’ 

Simon looked at Michael, and saw that he had thrown down his 
work and kept his eyes fixed on the little girls. 

Simon was astonished at Michael. The little girls were no doubt 
very pretty ; they had dark eyes, chubby, rosy cheeks, and wore pretty 
dresses and pelisses, but for all that Simon could not understand why 
Michael fixed his eyes upon them. He had often seen such before. 

Simon wondered. He began to speak to the woman—to bargain. 
They came to terms, and he made a measure. The woman took up 
the lame child and put it on her knees. 

*You must measure this one twice over, she said. ‘ Make one 
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shoe to fit the crooked foot, and three for the straight one. Their 
feet are exactly the same size. They are twins.’ 

Simon took the measure, and said to the lame child,— 

‘How comes it that you are lame—such a good little girl? 
Were you born so?’ 

‘No; mother crushed me.’ 

Matrona joined in. She wished to know from her who the woman 
was, and who the children were. 

‘ Are you not their mother ?’ 

‘I am not their mother, nor a relative of theirs, mistress. They are 
perfect strangers—adopted.’ 

‘Not your children, and what care you take of them!’ 

‘ And well I may. They were both suckled by me. I had a child 
of my own; God took it to another world; I didn’t take such care of 
it as I do of them.’ 

‘Whose are they, then?’ 


IX. 


THE conversation went on, and the woman told the following 
story :— 

Tt happened six years ago,’ she said. ‘In one week these children 
were left orphans; their father was buried on Tuesday, and their 
mother died on Friday. They had been left fatherless for three days, 
when their mother was taken. She did not live out the day. At 
that time I was living a peasant’s life with my husband. We were 
next-door neighbours. Their father, a peasant, was working in a 
wood. By some means they let a tree fall on him. It caught him 
across the body. All his inside was crushed out. They had hardly 
drawn him out when he breathed his last, and in that very week his 
wife gave birth to twins—these two children. The poor woman was 
quite alone. 

‘ She was alone when confined, alone too when she died. 

‘In the morning I went to visit my neighbour. When I came 
to her cottage the dear soul was already stiff. At the moment when 
she died she rolled over and crushed one of her little girls, putting her 
foot out of joint. The villagers gathered together, washed her, laid 
her out, dug a grave, and buried her. They were good, kind souls. 
The little girls were left alone. What was to be done with them? I 
was the only peasant woman who had an infant at the breast. It was 
eight weeks since I’d begun to suckle my first infant. I took them for a 
time to my own home. The peasants gathered together; they were 
puzzled what to do with them. “Take care of the little girls for a 
while, Maria,” they said to me, “ and give us time to turn the matter 
over.” I suckled the straight one, and the other I thought it un- 
necessary to feed. I never expected she could live, and then I 
thought the dear little angelic soul was more dead than alive, and I 
took pity on her. I began to give them suck, and as I’d one infant 
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of my own besides these two, I suckled three infants at one time. I 
was a strong young woman, and had good milk. And God so or- 
dered it that I fed these infants, and buried my own before the end 
of the second year. God gave me no other child, and we gradually 
became better and better off. We are now living with the merchant 
at the mill. I have good wages, and a pleasant life of it. But 
I’ve no children of my own. What should I do alone, without these ? 
How should I not love them ?’ 

With one hand the woman clasped to her breast the little lame 
child, and with the other she wiped away a tear. 

Matrona sighed, and said,— 

‘This bears out the truth of the proverb, “ You will live without 
father and mother, but you'll not live without God.”’ 

This conversation was going on between them when suddenly, as 
by sheet lightning, the whole cottage was lighted up from the corner 
where Michael was sitting. All eyes were turned upon him, and they 
saw Michael sitting, his hands folded on his knees. He was looking 
upwards and smiling. 


X. 


WueEn the woman left with the children, Michael rose from his bench 
and put down his work; he took off his apron, made a bow to the 
master of the house, and said,— 

‘Forgive me, master. God has forgiven me; you also forgive me.’ 
And his hosts saw that light streamed forth from Michael’s face. 
Simon rose, bowed to Michael, and said,— 

‘I see, Michael, that you are no ordinary man. I have no right 
to retain you or to question you. But answer this one question : when 
I found you and brought you home with me why were you sad? and 
when my wife gave you to sup why did you smile on her, and since 
that time wear a brighter look? After that, when the gentleman 
ordered the boots, you smiled a second time, and from that moment 
wore a brighter look still; and just now, when the woman came in 
with the little girls, you smiled a third time, and brightened up 
altogether. Tell me, Michael, how comes it that you shine so, and 
why did you smile three times?’ 

And Michael said,— 

‘I shine because I was punished and God has forgiven me. I 
smiled three times because I had need to learn three words of God. 
Now I have learnt these words. I learnt one when your wife had 
pity on me, and that is why I smiled the first time; I learnt the 
second word when the rich man ordered the boots, and I smiled a 
second time ; and just now, when I saw the little girls, I learnt the 
last, the third, and smiled a third time.’ 

And Simon said,— 

‘Tell me, Michael, why you were punished by God, and tell me 
those words of God, that I too may learn them.’ 
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‘It was for this reason,’ said Michael, ‘that God punished me, 
because I disobeyed Him. I was an angel in heaven, and disobeyed 
God. 

‘I was an angel in heaven, and the Lord sent me to take a soul 
away from a woman. I winged my way to the earth and saw a woman 
lying alone, who had given birth to twins—two little girls. The 
infants moved about restlessly by the mother’s side, and she could not 
lift them up to her breasts. The woman saw me, understood that 
God had sent me for a soul, and said to me in tears, “ Angel of God! 
I have but just buried my husband, he was killed by a tree in the 
wood. I have no sister or aunt or countryman to bring up my 
orphans, don’t take away my soul; let me myself give food and drink 
to the infants, and bring them up. The children cannot live without 
father and mother.” I listened to the mother, put one infant to her 
breast, laid the other in its mother’s arms, and rose up on my wings 
to the Lord. I winged my way to the Lord, and said, “I could not 
take away the souls from their parent. Their father was killed by a 
tree, their mother gave birth to twins, and prayed me not to take the 
soul away from her. ‘Let me give food and drink to the children, 
and bring them up,’ she said. ‘ The infants cannot live without father 
and mother,’ I did not take a soul from the mother.” And the Lord 
said, “Go, take a soul from the woman, and learn three words: learn 
what people have, and what they have not, and what makes people to 
live. When you have learnt this you will return to heaven.” I flew 
back to the earth and took the soul from the woman. 

‘The infants fell from the breasts. The dead body rolled over on 
the bed, crushing one infant and putting out its foot. I rose up 
above the village, in order to take up the soul to God, when a gust of 
wind caught my wings, they dropped, and the soul went up to God 
alone, but I fell by the way to the earth.’ 


XI. 


Srmon and Matrona understood now whom they had clothed and fed, 
and who had lived in their home. They wept for joy and fear, and 
the angel said,— 

‘I was left in the field naked and alone. I had never known 
human needs ; I had never known hunger or cold before, and I became 
aman. Hungry and half frozen, I knew not what to do. I saw in 
the field a chapel made for the worship of God, went up to God’s 
chapel, and thought to shelter myself there. The chapel was locked 
up; I could not enter. So I sat down behind the chapel to find 
shelter from the wind. The evening drew on; nearly frozen and 
hungry, I had quite lost heart, when suddenly a sound caught my ear 
—a man was passing along the road. He was carrying a pair of 
boots, and he talked to himself as he went. This was the first mortal 
face I had seen since I became a man; it filled me with fear, and I 
turned away my eyes. I heard the man talking to himself about 
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how he should shelter his body from the cold in winter, and how he 
should feed his wife and children. “I am perishing of cold and 
hunger,” I thought to myself, “and a man passes along whose only 
thought it is how to cover himself and his wife with a skin, and how 
to get bread for them both. He cannot help me.” The man saw me, 
knit his brows, looked more fearful than before, and passed by. I 
was in despair, when suddenly I heard the man returning on his steps. 
And when I looked on him I did not know him again: before, I had 
seen death in his face, but now it had a bright look, and in his face I 
knew God. He came up to me, clothed me, took me with him, and 
brought me to his home. I went to his house; a woman came to 
meet us, and began to speak. The woman had a fearful look, more 
fearful than the man, and from her mouth there came forth a mortal 
spirit, the odour of death quite took away my breath. She wished to 
drive me out into the cold ; I knew she would die if she did so. Sud- 
denly her husband put her in mind of God, upon which a change 
came over the woman. She gave us to sup, and when she did so she 
looked on me. I looked on her also. There was now no death in 
her; she was alive, and in her I knew God. 

‘Then I remembered the first word of God, * You shall know 
what is in people.” I had learnt that in people is love. I was glad, 
because God had begun to make things clear to me, as He had 
promised, and I smiled for the first time. But this was all the 
knowledge I could gather. I had not yet understood what is not 
given to people, and what makes people to live. 

‘I began to live with you. A whole year had passed by, when 
one day a man came to order boots, which should last a whole year 
without wearing down or wearing out. I looked upon him, and lo! 
I saw at his side my companion, the angel of death. I alone saw 
that angel, but I knew him, and knew that the sun would not set 
before he had taken the soul of the rich man. “Man provides for 
himself for a whole year,” I thought to myself, “but he does not 
know that he will not live on till the evening.” The second word of 
God came to my mind, “You shall know what is not given to 
people.” 

‘I had learnt already what is in people. NowI knew what is not 
given to people. It is not given to people to know what is needful 
for their body. And I smiled a second time. I was glad because I 
had seen my companion the angel, and because God had shown me 
the meaning of the second word. 

‘But I had more to learn still. I had not yet learnt what makes 
people to live, so I lived on and waited till God would show me the 
last word. In the sixth year there came two little girls, with a 
woman, and I knew the children, and knew how those little girls 
were left alive. I knew and thought to myself, “The mother 
begged for her children, and I believed her. I thought the children 
could not live without father and mother, but a strange woman fed 
them and brought them up.” When the woman had pity on the 
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strange children, and wept, I saw in her the living God, and under- 
stood what makes people to live. I knew, also, that God had declared 
to me the last word, and had forgiven me. And I smiled a third 
time.’ 


XII. 


Tue whole of the angel’s body was now clearly seen, and it was all 
clothed in dazzling light, too bright to look upon; and his voice had 
now a louder ring, and seemed to come from heaven, not from his 
own lips, 

‘I have learnt,’ said the angel, ‘ that every man lives, not by care 
for himself, but by love. It was not given to the mother to know 
what her children needed to live by. It was not given to the rich 
man to know what he himself was in need of. And it is not given 
to any man to know if boots for one living or slippers for one dead 
will be needed by him towards evening. 

‘I was left alive when I was a man, not because I thought about 
myself, but because there was love in the man who passed by, and in 
his wife, and because they pitied and loved me. The orphans were left 
alive, not because they thought about them, but because there was 
love in the heart of a strange woman, who pitied and loved them. 
And all people live, not because they think about themselves, but 
because there is in people love. 

‘I knew already that God had given people life, and wished that 
they should live. But now I understood more than this. 

‘I understood that God was not willing that people should live 
apart, and that for this reason He had not shown them what each 
stood in need of, but willed that they should live together, and for 
this reason had shown them what all needed for their own good and 
the good of all. 

‘I understood now that people only seem to live by caring for 
themselves—that they live by love alone. He who lives in love lives 
in God, and God in him, because God is love.’ 

Then the angel sang praises to God, and his voice made the 
cottage tremble. The ceiling opened, and a pillar of fire stretched 
upwards from earth to heaven. Simon and his wife and children fell 
to the ground. And the angel stretched the wings on his back and 
rose up to heaven. 

When Simon came to himself the cottage stood as before, and 
there was no one in the cottage but the members of his family. 


Count Lf&on To.stoy. 





Otp Scotcnu JUDGEs. 


Sly. What, household stuff ? 

Page. It is a kind of history. 

Sly. Well, we'll see’t. Come, madam wife, sit by my side and let the world slip ; 
we shall ne’er be younger.— Taming of the Shrew. 


7? new books—‘The Hon. Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate for 

Scotland ; his Kinsfolk and Times,’ by Lieut.-Colonel Alexander 
Fergusson; and ‘Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, 
Seventh President of the Court of Session and Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland,’ by Mr. George Seton—call for passing notice on account of 
their bookmaking and their amusing bits of gossip concerning 
bygone Scotch judges. For style and treatment they suffer in com- 
parison with Lord Cockburn’s works. Scotland has neither a Foss 
nor a Campbell to record her judges’ lives, or to add another sting to 
death. Colonel Fergusson cannot hold the sword to Campbell, the 
soldier cannot score a point in his attack on the lawyer. If the Lord 
Presidents of Scotland knew that Mr. Seton intended to do for them 
what the other Scotchman did for the Lord Chancellors of England, 
they would turn in their graves and anticipate the world’s end. His 
volume is respectable, commonplace, and its best page is that repre- 
senting a facsimile of signatures. But if memoirs of olden times and 
biographies of our early judges are to be interesting reading, they 
must be interestingly written. Mr. Seton cannot plead the apology 
which Colonel Fergusson can, of having written his book at the 
family’s request. Neither writer has praised his subject sky-high, 
and neither book is a model of workmanship. The soldier’s is the 
most entertaining reading, if you know how to skip at times and 
land on the stories, the letters, the verses. A man may well 
grumble at the book ; about a hundred topics are sandwiched between 
Henry Erskine and his early ancestor. Everything considered, he 
has made short work of Erskine, and abruptly finishes without even 
attempting an estimate of his character. It is written in a dry-as- 
dust manner, and seems intended for the Scotch Antiquarian Society, 
of which Erskine’s brother, Lord Buchan, was the originator; the 
pages are loaded with trifling notes and paltry queries. Harry 
Erskine, the wit, the high-spirited advocate, the tip-top talker, the 
pleasant versifier, has not earned this punishment. In the lumber- 
ing pages we seldom get his spirit, his relish—and his kinsfolk are 
sorry companions. Take this absurdly delightful question, which 
occurs in a page bearing the mystic heading ‘ Porridge and Catechism,’ 
and no one but an aged officer could possibly have propounded such 
a conundrum : ‘ What better combination’ (referring to the heading), 
‘or more likely to breed up a Dean of Faculty or Lord Advocate ?” 
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What indeed, sirs, but ‘Porridge and Catechism’! It is as you, 
Colonel, say, ‘deep wisdom,’ too deep for us moderns. The book is 
very disjointed, and comprises clippings and cuttings, polite pieces of 
poetry, paragraphs about Scotch dances, Scotch theatricals, the 
Scotch Prayer-book; and ruling elders—very mysterious officials are 
ruling elders—devoid of interest to one anxious to know about bril- 
liant Harry Erskine. His face laughs at us (or is it at the author 
and his title-page ?) whenever we open the book ; but ere we can talk 
with him we must be presented to his tedious and numerous uncles 
and aunts, his father and grandfathers, or otherwise his ‘ kinsfolk.’ 
This garrulous writing is not literature, though interesting to readers 
of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ Ifthe author had done his work in anything 
approaching the first-class style in which Goupil and Co. have done 
theirs in the beautiful photogravure,and the publishers have executed 
theirs in the handsome paper, type, and binding, it would have been a 
desirable book ; and there are errors—for instance, one is surprised to 
read ‘ Francis, Lord Cockburn.’ The subject is worthy of better 
literary work, worthy of Mr. Louis Stevenson. He would have given 
us what the subject merits, a keen enjoyment, have made the old judges 
quaintly picturesque, a company of delightful characters, have told 
the stories with gusto, and introduced the ladies’ love-letters with 
charming effect. It would have formed a bright companion to his 
‘ Picturesque Edinburgh.’ As it is, every reader must be his own 
Louis Stevenson. He would have given a fine setting to this story of 
Lady Stair, a leader of fashion, with the genteelest company at her 
tea-table, who with staff in hand went in the ancient ‘ chair,’ at- 
tended by her black servant, to the Duke and Duchess of Douglas at 
Holyrood House. The ancient dame was nobly enraged at a scandal, 
and protested, striking her stick on the floor and stamping her feet, 
that ‘she had never gotten hersel’ mix’d up wi’ ony clatters an’ 
clavers,’ and declared in her strong Scotch tongue without a blush 
that the Duke was ‘a daumed villain.’ Exit Lady Stair, pleased 
and erect after having so plainly delivered her blunt opinion. 
Literary skill is shown in two letters of Frances Fairfax, Countess 
of Buchan, grand-daughter of Sir Thomas Browne, to her husband, 
opening with these addresses,‘ My dearest life, ‘My pretty crea- 
ture.’ The books are ‘a kind of history,’ or, Christopher Sly would 
say, * household stuff.’ 

They lead our thoughts back to serious times when it was not 
necessary that a lawyer should occupy the Chancellorship, to the eld 
Scotch judges who are a mighty contrast to their present successors 
on the bench, whose lives, like those of most judges now, are written 
in the records of the court’s decisions. Theirs is a homely, honest 
history. Would that we could say as much for their old predecessors. 
Time is when we can now calmly review their characteristics, and many 
of them deserve the condemnation which their time-fellow Butler 
uttered against one of their number, ‘ Passes judgment as a gamester 
does false dice. The first thing he takes is his oath and his commis- 
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sion, and afterwards the strongest side and bribes. He gives judg- 
ment as the counsel at the bar are said to give advice, when they are 
paid for it. He wraps himself warm in furs, that the cold air may 
not strike his conscience inward.’ 

The history of the old judges, with their rugged ferocity, great 
corruption, and their occasional brave words and deeds, is a minia- 
ture history of Scotland. For long the bench was a political machine ; 
and was influenced like the people by the Hanoverian succession, the 
Orange revolution, the Jacobite rebellion—when doubtful people be- 
came Jacobites and bankrupts became heroes—and by all the national 
petty feuds. The judges were not a happy breed of men. Along 
with their kings and nobles they took part in the tortuous intrigues, 
and paid the penalties all suffer who play with loaded dice. They 
lived in ages when to endure was not often to overcome, ages of 
bribes and barbarity, of torture-boots and thumbscrews, of deaths by 
daggers and on the scaffold. Not unfrequently they perished by 
assassination, by their own hands, by the public executioner, and on 
the field. They were a glorious harvest of characters, a race of 
mortals gifted with the antique daring heart. 

Every county, nearly every parish in Scotland, has given birth to 
her judges, who selected for their lordship titles the names of their 
ancestral estates, and reading the roll of old judges is like calling 
over a list of estates or farms or fields. Their landed titles gave a 
landed splendour to the court, a fictitious grandeur tothe bench. A 
Home lost his personality in the lordship title of Kames, a Dalrymple 
in that of Hailes, both being borrowed from the arable acres they 
owned. My lords Kames and Hailes on the bench were still the 
same individuals as Mr. Henry Home and Sir John Dalrymple were 
at the bar. History but rarely records the performance of ordinary 
duties whether by judge or advocate; yet Scotch history affords 
ample evidence that the old judges seldom stood up for the pure ad- 
ministration of law—the one duty they owed to their office and their 
country. They did not furnish the splendid types of manhood like 
her Knox or Cromwell, who, to use Mr. Lecky’s words, ‘ were care- 
less indeed of glory, but very careful of honour, who made the 
supreme majesty of moral rectitude the guiding principle of their 
lives, who proved in the most trying circumstances that no allure- 
ments of ambition, no storms of passion, could cause them to deviate 
a hair’s-breadth from the course they believed to be their duty.’ 
The bench certainly gave no room for displaying the powers of a 
Knox or a Cromwell, but there were opportunities and to spare for 
displaying moral rectitude, judicial integrity, and for fulfilling up- 
right duty in trying years. The patriotic Forbes of Culloden was 
about the only judge who deserved this honour. The relationship 
between the nation and the bench, when corruption broke out in 
patches over the land, is a phase in national morals and cannot be 
gainsaid. 

History is our keenest satirist. Presbyterian Scotland is 
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indebted to a pope for the golden ducats raised from her bishoprics 
and monasteries for the support of the supreme law courts, styled 
the College of Justice, in their infancy, 1532. This accounts for the 
provision that half of the senators or judges were to be ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. The College was forty years old when a judge, the Bishop 
of Orkney, was ‘ delated’ for this among other reasons, that he was a 
judge, and that his parishioners were like sheep wandering at large. 
Fifty years after the court was opened by the king, a complaint was 
made that young judges without gravity or sufficient means had by 
themselves, their wives, or dependants taken bribes, and so it was 
alleged justice was bought and sold. And accordingly an enactment 
was made that only men ‘that fear God,’ and were of good literature 
and good fame, possessed sufficient living of their own and a know- 
ledge of law, were to be appointed. About the same time ecclesiastical 
dignitaries were declared ineligible. The fear of God was not so 
powerful in those rude days as the fear of kings. Judges had been 
displaced for no better reason than that they had given judgments ad- 
verse to royal wishes. For some time, the story runs, the king gave 
them the privilege to elect their fellow-judges, and offered them a list 
or selection to choose from ; but to protect themselves against a dis- 
pleased king, who overawed them with his presence, they voted by 
ballot. This is the first notice of secret voting in Scotland. The 
court was suspended after the national defeat at Dunbar, and Crom- 
well appointed commissioners to administer justice during the Pro- 
tectorate. Cromwell’s kinless judges were the first pure judges in 
Scotland. Camden tells us with a solemn shake of the head that 
whoever could back a steed or shake a spear in the Borderland were 
moss-troopers and cattle-drivers—a diverting occupation ; and lifting 
up his feeble arms he said with horror that all the law they knew was 
the length of their swords. It is a pretty phrase that judges on the 
bench were then carried away by ‘private interests.’ Daring men 
only required great wills and no conscience to help themselves to 
slices from the common wealth. If corrupt they were only influenced 
by what was politely termed their ‘darling project,’ and their self- 
esteem suffered no shock in being known as ‘ My lord Little-Justice.’ 
It was the acknowledged duty of a great man and a wise judge not 
to depend on friends, but to further by his office himself, family, and 
kindred, who alone were said to stick to one. A president declined 
to preside at a trial in which his son-in-law was plaintiff, yet was 
allowed to plead at the bar as his advocate. In foul weather men 
were busy, and friendships fell like ripe grain before the sickle of 
greed. A sorry fugitive made the characteristic offer, early in the 
sixteenth century, to return to Scotland on condition he was tried 
by unsuspected judges. In the following century a bedridden judge 
was carried to vote at the trial of the Earl of Argyle. This feeble 
judge fell asleep while the pleadings were being read, but was aroused 
to give the casting vote for the libel being sustained—a vote which is 
not recorded to his honour, though it must be frankly admitted that 
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he was not equal to struggle against old age’s infirmities and 
strong pressure from without, and that the guilt rather lies with the 
oppressing friends. 

It would have been remarkable if the Scotch people had, in these 
fierce ages, any attachment to their judges. Buckle, with his biting 
eloquence, has shown it is the last charge that could be brought 
against that nation that they had any superstitious attachment to 
their kings, and I am content with quoting two pointed sentences. 
‘The Scotch have made war upon most of their kings, and put to 
death many. To mention their treatment of a single dynasty, they 
murdered James I. and James III.’ The sacred character of the office 
did not prevent the fury of their lawless countrymen from wreaking 
vengeance on the judges, who, though not lacking courage, were not 
the brave race of mortals— 


That for a fantasy, and trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds. 


Terrible is the list who died with their boots on, and this at once 
suggests the pathetic soliloquy of Richard II. over the untoward fate 
of kings. Leslie was poisoned at Dieppe, whither he had gone as a 
royal commissioner at the marriage of Francis and Mary. Justice- 
Clerk Scot died under peculiar circumstances ; and Knox tells, legend- 
like, that the king, afraid at midnight, or after, called aloud for 
torches, and raised all that lay beside him in the palace, and told 
that Scot was dead, for he had been at him with a company of devils. 
Galbraith was murdered by a burgess because of favour shown to a 
litigant. Libbertoun was fatally wounded at the battle of Dunbar. A 
Chancellor was struck from his horse, and murdered, in a valley near 
Torhorwald. Maitland the younger died by his own hand in prison. 
President Sir George Lockhart was, on returning one Sunday from 
church, shot dead in a wynd off the Lawnmarket by an enraged 
litigant, who boasted that it was ‘to learn the president to do justice.’ 
A High Chancellor, after supping with nobles, escaped from Holyrood 
Palace the night of Rizzio’s murder by leaping out of a window into 
the garden behind. Some died in foreign lands, and frequent is the 
historian’s remark that the place and date of their deaths are 
unknown. An officer of court, an earl, was executed at the market 

cross, when he expressed that deep regret which men, ever since the 
days of Wolsey, make in great misfortune. They had meted out 
that Scotch rugged ferocity and high-handed disregard of justice which 
the bench was then conspicuous for. It is hardly for us too severely 
to blame these wilful and terrible acts, for the bench must have been 
corrupt indeed that did not command the respect of their fellow-men 
—and Scotchmen have ever had a high sense of justice and right— 
and no doubt the New Testament sentence rang their death-knell, 
‘With what measure ye mete it shall be meted to you again.’ It is 
true an historical judgment must be liable to the balance of set-offs ;_. 
but can there be any defence for a corrupt judge? The present 
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honoured President has raised the question, ‘And what though some 
of them were also cruel bigots in religion, fanatical supporters of 
despotism, faithless friends, or corrupt judges?’ which, from the 
ordinary rules of éthics, can admit of but one answer. Lord Stair, 
the founder of Scots Law, who overtopped all Scotch judges, pro- 
pounded the startling paradox that it is more advantageous to the 
nation that unjust judges be reputed just, than that just judges be 
reputed unjust. It is a crafty statement of a crafty judge, who pro- 
cured from the king the monopoly of holding markets at his native 
place for his own advantage, and who preserved his estate from con- 
fiscation by his eldest son supporting the Government, and so obtained 
remission of forfeiture which his offences had incurred. Paradox or 
not, it admits the corruption which it seeks to palliate. 

A characteristic story is told of the Borderers’ exploits, and the 
dangers which judges encountered. The Earl of Traquair, when en- 
gaged in a lawsuit, dreaded the Lord President Durie’s opposition. 
The Earl’s servant, Will Armstrong, as the judge was riding in the 
suburbs one afternoon, threw a trooper’s cloak over him, and did not 
slacken his steed till Durie was safely lodged in the tower of the 
Graemes in Annandale. Will boasted he stole ‘an auld lurdane aff 
the bench.’ It was a bold trick, a bit of Border fairplay in a law- 
suit, and the Borderside rang with laughter against the kidnapped 
judge. In good time Will set down the judge at the Council doors 
in Edinburgh— 

And there full loudly shouted he : 
‘Gie me my guerdon, my sovereign liege, 
An’ take ye back your auld Durie.’ 

The dethronement of the last Stuart king drove some judges, 
along with the people, wild with joy. Lord Messington, one of King 
James II.’s judges, girt with a broad buff belt, and swinging a 
halbert overhead, led the mob that gutted Holyrood Chapel. In the 
Greyfriars’ Kirkyard is the mausoleum of Sir George Mackenzie, the 
King’s Advocate, known, from his savage deeds, to the children of 
to-day as Bloody Mackenzie, who pride themselves on their prowess 
in knocking at the mausoleum and singing out the challenge, ‘ Bluidy 
Mackenzie, come oot if ye daur!’ The bairns shake their clenched 
little fists, spit on the judge’s grave, and when startled run terrified 
as for their mortal lives. This childish hatred renders criticism un- 
necessary ; his name soon makes a restless bairn fall asleep with its 
head happed among the blankets. 

How very old the old Scotch judges are to us! They seem as old 
as the Bible, to have belonged to another world than ours. The cold 
pages of history recite facts as damning as their bitterest enemy 
could desire. We rub our eyes, and unwillingly ask, did they hold 
the offices, and accept the public pay, as do the present judges? 
Were they not judges in name and knaves in reality? These fantastic 
and eccentric beings were composed of very stern stuff, of undoubted 
flesh and blood. They have left a habitation and a name. The 
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modern Tory fox-hunter is not even proud of them. Their heavy 
drinking bouts and savage humours would now delight the pugilist 
fanciers or the prize-ring followers. You have only to walk down 
Edinburgh’s high-housed High Street, descend its steep and narrow 
gullies of wynds and closes, to step into their associations. There 
we tread in their footsteps. Scotch history peers us in the face. 
Quaint designs and heraldic devices, figures and coats-of-arms, 
Scriptural texts, mottoes and proverbs, are decipherable on the door- 
ways and gables gaunt. Time-worn ballads, laughing anecdotes, and 
sunny memories, are here intermixed. Civilisation has not yet reached 
these holes and corners, and many are the windows in the high and 
narrow wynds that the sun’s rays never brighten. It is a world of 
contrasts, a black-and-white picture. In these tumbledown houses, 
with stairs outside, and stairs, circular and dark, running from 
dungeons to turrets like outlooks of a tower, with wooden panellings 
and box-like subdivided rooms, peaked and ornamented, lived, not so 
long ago, the nobles and judges of the land, the flower and bloom of 
Scotch ladies. Now they are the huddling-places of tattered non- 
descripts, shivering children, and loud-voiced Irish. Where the 
beautiful Duchess of Gordon lived now skip some slattern viragoes. 
What was an earl’s town mansion is now a ragged house for ragged 
‘travellers ;’ a duke’s is now a tier of shoddy workshops; and where a 
marquis dwelt a knot of wheezing cordwainers cobble. All romance 
and poetry that are truly Scotch belong to the past. At the Union 
the national pages of romance abruptly ended. Only artists and 
lovers of the picturesque, of motley groups, dingy hues, and sallying 
crews, haunt, with pencil and sketch-book, these wynds and closes 
bearing the old judges’ names. What visibly remain of the judges 
are their oil portraits, aged with years and dulled by dust and the 
sun, hung on the Parliament House walls, their marble busts or 
statues on the oak floors, their coats-of-arms stained in the windows. 
And there are the decayed taverns, honeycombed in the Old Town, 
which they frequented, where stone and wood and lime are narrative 
of hoary antiquity. In the causewayed square, formerly the church- 
yard, behind St. Giles—and from its surroundings the Cathedral is 
appropriately named after the patron of beggars—lies Knox, with his 
initials and date of death, ‘J. K. 1572,’ in brass letters on a plate 
above his resting-place, and every day litigants, lawyers, and wit- 
nesses hurry heedless over the great man’s peaceless grave. Here it 
is, in the Scotch Westminster, that Addison’s noble words leap into 
our thoughts. They comfort a greedy heart. They are the most 
beautiful burial service for the dead. A pittance is needed to erect 
a simple railing round the great reformer’s grave, while, eleven yards 
off, an equestrian statue is erected to Charles II., whom Scotland 
holds in abhorrence. One may fairly ask, is it beyond the bounds of 
probability that a monument may yet be erected to her early judges, 
who bartered justice and dishonoured their trust ? 

These early judges were indeed corrupt. It was said there, two 
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centuries ago, that justice was another word for corruption and 
profligacy, that justice had two left hands but not a right, and that 
justice sat with both eyes blind, with a pair of scales to weigh bribes. 
This is an unpleasant picture, but it is not wide of the mark. It 
was a proverb known in all earnestness, ‘Show me the man, and I 
shall show you the law.’ About a century and a half ago, even a 
president, Duncan Forbes, gave the toast at the festive board, 
‘Here’s to the judges as don’t deserve the gallows.’ Coming from 
the head of the court, the toast is pretty strong. This corruption 
arose probably from the hereditary jurisdictions long exercised by 
nobles as patrimonial possessions. This feudal system, from which 
were only excluded the four pleas of the Crown, had so interlaced 
men in mutual protection, and formed such a lever power in their 
lives, that we can understand the angry exclamation of a President, 
Sir John Gilmour, to one who had been praising the integrity and 
impartiality of English judges, ‘ De’il speed them! they have neither 
kith nor kin!’ This honest confession of being gravely dishonest 
when kith or kin weighed in the balance is truly delightful for its 
wilful spirit of selfishness. It shows a glaring inability to recognise 
any justice in giving judgment against one’s own kith or kin, which 
smacks of old-fashioned tyranny and feudal laws. If he could not 
exercise his official position for his blood relations, pray why was he a 
judge at all? His clan, his hereditary lord, expected this primary 
duty, and treason to his kith or kin was deadly, while cold justice to 
a stranger, or to a rival clansman, was simply wrong-headed. He 
might as well never have donned the wig and ermine. Kith or kin! 
Yes, blood is thicker than water. In these early days, when justice 
dawned, judges were representatives of families, and it was their duty 
to submit to pressure from without, and support their friends’ cases 
in court. This duty only ended in their votes on the benck ; it 
began in caballing among their brother judges, in influencing in a 
tangible form a refractory one, and making violent disputations from 
the bench. Political independence was very offensive to them. If 
they had made the constellations we should have had no fixed stars 
in the heavens. These intrepid spirits made the glorious boast that 
they thanked God they never doubted where kith or kin were 
interested. Milton has said it is not in a king’s power to deny 
justice to man, and early Scotch history tells us that it was not in the 
king’s power to administer pure laws. It is at such a stage, when 
public opinion was an unknown factor, when the bench and the 
people had no regard for literary attainments, that we appreciate the 
worth of Fletcher of Saltoun’s saying about making a country’s laws 
from its ballads. Pasquils and satiric verse held the judges up to 
scorn, but the court was reformed by an international influence. The 
Union, with appeal to the House of Lords, where subserviency was 
powerless, brought purity to the Scottish Supreme Court. I feel in 
no ways less a true Scot when I say that the Union brought no 
mightier boon to the Scotch people than when it gave this right of 
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appeal to a pure court, and so awakened the Scotch judges to a sense 
of their dignity, not to say responsibility, in giving honest judg- 
ments. It is not to the credit of Scotch nobles that they could not, 
or would not, procure within Scotland the remedy against her judicial 
dishonesty. These black spots that so sullied justice’s garments have 
long been effaced; the abuses are now only matters of history; yet 
they leave an impress which time cannot obliterate. 

Let me tell a few quaintly picturesque stories. Some judges 
were keen farmers, and are known to have gone out with lanterns 
at midnight to watch the turnips growing. Some collected deci- 
sions and patched up law books, but their best spirits are in pictu- 
resque incidents or genre anecdotes. They are not to be found in 
their formal judgments nor in their climbing high stairs to drink tea 
with ancient dames owning. Highland hills. Lord Stair, having in- 
curred the hostility of the Royal Court, had to flee the country. While 
in exile in Holland he was the Prince of Orange’s trusted friend ; and 
before the Prince sailed on the memorable enterprise, he assured the 
judge of the design. Stair pulled off his wig, threw it into the air ; 
the old eyes lit up, and the old voice quivered with youthful emotion 
as he said, ‘ Though I now be seventy years old, I am willing to ~ 
venture that’ (pointing to his head), ‘my own, and my children’s 
fortunes in such an undertaking.’ In these brave words we have a 
fine temper, a noble boldness, and beautiful fortitude in old age. 
Now take this story of sunshine and shadow. Sir Gideon Murray, 
when a student of theology, had, we are neatly told, the misfortune 
to kill a man in a quarrel, but being well-favoured and thanks to 
the good graces of the Chancellor’s wife, he obtained a remission, and 
afterwards carried the standard of the Scotts in a Border conflict against 
the Johnstons. An odd training for a judge. On one occasion, when 
waiting on the king, he dropped his chevron. King James, although 
old and stiff, stooped and handed the glove to Sir Gideon, saying 
most politely, ‘Queen Elizabeth deemed she did a favour when she 
let her glove fall that a man might pick it up and give it her; but 
you, sir, may say a king lifted your glove!’ Here isa brave story of 
the dangers the Scots suffered for freedom. Wit was dangerous in 
former ages, and.it was satirically said that men took oaths as 
seriously as they took wives. Sir Patrick Hume, a Court official, 
had been imprisoned by Lauderdale’s orders, and on being temporarily 
liberated he sought concealment until he could flee the country at a 
fit moment. Russell and Sidney had then been executed. For a 
hiding-place he selected the family vault under his parish kirk. His 
food was brought under cover of night by his daughter Grizel, twelve 
years old, who had to return home before daylight dawned and work- 
people crossed the kirkyard. I know of no more touching incident 
in Seotch history than this. Kirkyards were then believed to be 
haunted by evil spirits, the home of witches, the abode of weird fancy- 
woven legends ; and the mounds of graves, the monumental stones, 
with cross-bones, skulls, and figures of Death the great victor, and 
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the after judgment, tried to the utmost the young girl’s bravery. 
But her father’s life was at stake, and the soldiers were prowling 
about in search. Her little heart was made of brave stuff, and right 
bold did she go the errands by night and day between her father 
hiding in the family vault and her mother living at the family hall. 
She was a messenger between life and death. As she passed the 
manse one still night, her movements awoke the minister’s slumber- 
ing dogs in their kennel, and her heart beat with terror lest their 
loud bayings might lead the soldiers to a discovery. Her quick- 
witted, despair-driven mother hit upon the clever device of prevailing 
on the parish minister to hang his dogs, which relieved little Grizel 
of a terror by night and saved her father’s life. 

One of the neatest stories is that of an early judge, an archbishop, 
who, in denying an accusation, said, striking his breast, ‘By my 
conscience, my lord, I know nothing of it!’ The blow made his 
shirt of mail rattle, which brought the caustic rebuke, ‘My lord! 
your conscience is not good; I hear it clattering.’ He had to flee 
with his clattering conscience, and seek safety disguised as a shepherd 
in tending sheep on the mountain sides. Now take this incident, 
quaint as an old woodcut. The strangest sight at a fire which broke 
out at midnight in a ‘ babel, ten stories high, in the Meal Market, 
was lame Lord Crossrig, stark naked, hopping on a stilt for his life, 
and carrying a bairn under his armpit. 

What picturesque figures these old judges are, with sturdy frames 
and stout hearts. Descendants of the reddest blood, strength of will 
was stamped on their features and lined on their square jaws, and 
beneath the grey overhanging eyebrows pierced the sanguine Scotch 
eyes. They were rugged men, who sternly believed that it is better 
that bairns should weep than bearded men. Their portraits tell us 
without the aid of imagination that they spoke their Scotch tongue 
only and with effect, rounded their words with the thick Scotch burr, 
and made savage jokes. These odd and fantastic figures, influenced 
by thoughts which we cannot lay hold on, living in surroundings that 
a hind alone now appreciates, and speaking a dialect used in its 
purity by ballad-makers, are foreign to us as the rich-coloured canvas 
of the old Dutch or Flemish school. You see the strong egotism on 
their faces, the actually experienced feeling that they were depen- 
dent on themselves for a living, and you can read the stereotyped 
expression common to all old judges, that the world was their enemy 
and they were the world’s. To command a troop of horse and have 
a seat on the bench was not considered an anomaly. They are the 
characters over which Peter Peebles made enraptured speeches. 

I like the sounding titles of these paper lords. In my ears they 
ring as boastful as the names of dead lions. Our feelings must have 
names for outlets, and names are only interesting according to our 
feeling. To a legal mind their titles have a smack like old wine, a 
cracking sound like opening an old parchment scroll. They resemble 
the steps of a process at_law. Whatever humanity they possessed was 
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in the rough, and quickly disappeared at the sight of red tape, legal 
formalities, the black cap, and the swinging gallows. The delay of 
a day,a month, a year, was nothing to them ; time stayed at the law’s 
delay, and they dearly loved a harangue. Old leisure and they were 
friends. ‘Dinna be brief!’ one plaintively cried to an advocate 
who asked to be briefly heard. Being Scotchmen, they delighted 
in windy arguments. This patience, and their ancient appreciation 
of, and puzzled bewilderment in, pleadings, is effectively brought out 
in a characteristic monologue of Lord Polkemmet, ‘Weel, Maister 
Erskine, I hae heard you, an’ I thocht ye were richt; syne I heard 
you, Dauvid, an’ I thocht ye were richt ; an’ noo I hae heard Maister 
Clerk, an’ I think he’s the richtest amang ye a’. That bauthers me, 
ye see! Sae I maun e’en tak hame the process, an’ whamble’t i’? my 
wame a wee ower my toddy, an’ syne ye’se hae an interlociter!’ 
Braxfield’s theory of punishment was exceedingly simple; to him no 
criminal was the worse of a hanging, as he phrased it. The whisper 
of Braxfield’s name will draw the most. pettifogging Scotch lawyer 
away from his brief to those ‘hanging’ days. So great is the power 
of a name. No man ever took the whimsical title of Monboddo 
without having in his blood a quaint flavour, and one cannot be 
surprised to hear that such a spirit was an early advocate of man 
having at one time possessed tails—would you? In Hermand we 
have the high spirits, the ever spring-like youth, and the flexibility of 
boyhood, a judge whose warmth led him to declare to a young mid- 
shipman charged with stabbing, on the sailor pleading not guilty, 
‘Tl be sworn you’re not guilty, my lad.’ Now take this dialogue on 
the bench between Lord Meadowbank and Lord Hermand, which 
reads like the extravagance of satire :— 

Lord Meadowbank. We are bound to give judgment in terms of 
the statute, my lords. 

Lord Hermand (snorting contemptuously). A statute! What’s 
a statute? Words—mere words. And am J to be tied down by 
words? No, my Laards; I go by the law of right reason! 

Another, owning the title of Thirlstane, would not apologise for 
_ giving an adverse judgment. That of Cranston has an impartial 
ring; that of Ravelrig savours slightly of making a bid in those olden 
times of doing work on the bench by contract. You do not require 
to turn up old law reports to find there was something very peculiar 
about such stand-and-deliver names as Unthank, Succoth, and 
Dunsinian; and it was no little worldly wisdom that forced upon 
one the appropriate title of Oxengangs. But it is in the homely list 
of homely names, the ordinary one-syllables, the rememberable sur- 
names, that we find the best judges. Here is a quartette of the best 
old judges that honoured the Scotch court or gratified litigants’ ears 
in the Parliament House :—Stair and Home ; Blair and Hailes. It was 
said of Blair by an advocate, after hearing his fine special pleadings 
exposed, ‘My man! God Almichty spared nae pains when he made 
your brains!’ The judges who were cadets of the great noble fami- 
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lies, the Hays, the Kerrs, the Hopes, were not altogether so simple 
as their simple names. In the sunshine or under the shade of family 
names, a man’s personality got lost. Ecclesiastes, the preacher, 
started the question, which every century asks of its predecessor, 
what is the cause the former days were better than the present ? 
The snubbing answer was given that the questioner did not inquire 
wisely concerning this. But wise it is to inquire, as we have done, 
why the old judges were not honoured in the land as the more recent 
and present judges are. 
JAMES PURVES. 





Literary CritIcIsM AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[]|\0 write the literary history of England in the nineteenth century 

might well employ the best years of a man’s life. Think for a 
moment of the qualifications necessary for such a task. The author 
who attempts it must have read much and thought more. He must, 
at the least, have mastered the literature of three centuries, for it is 
impossible to form a correct judgment of the intellectual vitality that 
produced such abundant fruit in the earlier years of this century with- 
out a knowledge of the poets and men of letters whose works immor- 
talised the ages of Elizabeth and of Anne. Of course the literary 
historian might go much further back still with infinite advantage. 
‘First read the ancient classical authors, said Wordsworth, ‘then 
come to us, and you will be able to judge for yourself which of us is 
worth reading.’ Comparison is necessary for literary criticism, and 
although a writer with the wealth of the ages at his disposal may 
prove an intolerably bad critic, he possesses the material without which 
the highest criticism is impossible. Then it is not too much to 
demand from the historian a finely-tempered judgment, a capacity for 
severing at a glance the meretricious from the true; what is of per- 
manent significance and what of temporary interest ; what, if we may 
so express it, is of historical worth and what merely of journalistic 
value. Breadth of perception is essential to the literary historian ; 
poet-like he must look before and after, and be free from all taint 
of provincialism. Nor is this all: with an intellect strong enough to 
be free from prejudice, he must have a heart sensitive to every beauty 
of form and of thought. Art should have nurtured him and Nature 
loved him, and he must be equipped also with that felicity of utter- 
ance without which all other gifts are vain. 

Some of the advantages we have mentioned are possessed by Mrs. 
Oliphant.! She knows how to read and how to write, and there is a 
rapidity of movement in her history which carries the reader along 
smoothly and pleasantly. The stream is shallow, but it is clear ; the 
sky above us is cloudless ; and a sunny excursion such as this, with an 
agreeable and highly intellectual companion, is apt to disarm criti- 
cism. But the dreams of a summer day last only until the sun goes 
down, and we escape from Mrs. Oliphant’s spell upon closing her third 
volume. 

The truth is that this copious and brightly-written work does not 
merit its title. It is not, in any just sense of the term, a literary 
history, and when we remember the variety and excellence of the 


' The Literary History of England in the End of the Eighteenth and Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. Macmillan & Co., 1882. 
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writer’s labour in other directions, it would have been a marvel had 
she succeeded in a tesk which needs not only the culture and enthu- 
siasm she possesses, but the absolute leisure which it is not hers to 
give. Mrs. Oliphant cannot be said to misrepresent facts, but she 
sometimes takes a view of them that larger knowledge would not 
justify, and her criticisms are often more remarkable for novelty than 
for insight. 

We entirely agree with her when she observes, & propos of the 
‘Jolly Beggars,’ that there is a certain inability on the part of a 
woman to appreciate the more riotous forms of mirth, and we think 
she is right too in her belief that *‘ nowadays few enthusiasts for Burns 
care to do more than repeat the conventional praises of this wild 
fragment.’ On the other hand it ‘takes our breath away,’ to use 
Mrs. Oliphant’s very favourite expression, when she says that, with the 
exception of ‘some dozen’ of Wordsworth’s sonnets, she would wil- 
lingly dispense altogether with the rest; when she regards Byron’s 
description of a storm among the mountains as little more than 
glittering rhetoric ; when she writes of the poems of Keats as ‘ more 
preludes and overtures in poetry than anything else,’ or observes that 
the publication of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ gave a very imperfect idea 
of Wordsworth’s genius. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s book will, no doubt, be largely read, neither will 
its popularity be lessened by criticism. It does not contain a dull 
page, and it need scarcely be said that it has in it much fitted to 
charm as well as instruct the reader, and that as a collection of 
literary essays, if not asa literary history, it will sustain the author’s 
reputation. Having said this, we shall beg leave to refer to these 
lively volumes only when it may be convenient to do so, and to com- 
ment in a somewhat desultory way on several topics suggested by 
their perusal. 

The popular notion that Pope was the poetical autocrat of the 
eighteenth century is, we think, far from being well-founded. His 
influence was no doubt considerable among the small poetasters of 
the age, but there were several poets who rejected his authority alto- 
gether, and others who were but partially under his influence. Pope 
played only on one instrument. He was a consummate master of the 
heroic couplet, but he failed ignominiously when attempting lyrical 
measures, and he never used blank verse. On the contrary, Pope’s 
contemporary and acquaintance, James Thomson, wrote a poem in 
‘heroic verse without rhyme,’ which has passed through countless 
editions, and was for more than half a century one of the most popu- 
lar poems in the language. And the author of the ‘Seasons’ was 
also the poet of the ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ a dreamy piece written in the 
Spenserian stanza, full of lovely imagery and flute-like music. Thom- 
son, too, wrote a colossal and unreadable poem on ‘ Liberty,’ which he 
considered his finest work, and this also was composed in blank verse. 
The same measure was employed by Young in his ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
probably the only work of that ambitious writer that still finds 
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readers. Later on in the century Gray won all his laurels as a lyric 
poet, and so also did Collins, whose perfect art and exquisite music 
are even now appreciated only by the fit audience so proudly asked 
for by Milton. Then, as we glance theeye over the list of eighteenth- 
century versemen, we observe that John Dyer wrote his ‘ Fleece’ in 
blank verse, and his ‘ Grongar Hill’ in the metre of ¢ L’Allegro ; ’ that 
Shenstone, the painful author of unreadable elegies, although he 
tried the heroic couplet once or twice, won the little fame he pos- 
sesses by his ‘ Pastoral Ballad’ and his imitation of Spenser; that 
Akenside, discarding rhyme, wrote in what Professor Dowden happily 
calls ‘ the verse of rhetorical exposition ;’ that Kit Smart, the mad 
poet, who walked for exercise to the alehouse, and was carried back 
again, wrote odes and blank verse ; that the influence of Pope is wholly 
imperceptible in Chatterton ; that Glover’s ‘ Leonidas,’ which during 
the poet’s lifetime passed through several editions, has no advantage 
of rhyme to recommend it ; that Goldsmith, while employing the ten- 
syllable couplet which Pope made so perfect, changed its character ; 
and that the writer who, above all others of the age, did weighty 
justice to the versification of Dryden and Pope, was Dr. Johnson in 
his ‘ London’ and * Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 

If then it be true, as Cowper said, that every warbler had Pope’s 
tune by heart, it is evident that the most popular poets of the 
age either declined altogether to use that tune, or used it unsuc- 
cessfully. The last thirty years of the century, indeed, like the 
first twenty years of this, gave, though with some exceptions, many 
indications that Pope’s genius was not then in the ascendant. The 
publication of Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ in 1765 was one of the primary 
causes of the poetical revolution that burst upon our English world 
seventy or eighty years ago. Blake did much to forward it, and 
Cowper, we are persuaded, did more; while the influence of Burns, 
a far greater poet than either, was wholly revolutionary. As a mere 
boy, indeed, he seems to have read the whole of Pope; but a col- 
lection of English songs was, he says, his vade mecum, and thus 
early did he discover, by a divine instinct, where his genius lay. 
Few poets of his age knew how to sing: Burns, like Shelley’s skylark, 
was destined to pant forth a flood of rapture, to shower a rain of 
melody. With the single exception that both possessed a keen sense 
of humour, it would be impossible, as Mrs. Oliphant has pointed out, 
to find two poets more unlike than Cowper and Burns. The link 
that united them was sincerity. The Scottish poet is no doubt 
absurdly artificial in prose, while Cowper writes with the simplicity 
and charm of a master whose art is caught from nature. Burns 
struggling after a fine style, as in his letters to Clarinda, rouses a 
feeling of pity if notof contempt ; but when he sings it may be said of 
him, with quite as much truth as of Wordsworth, that ‘ Nature her- 
self seems to take the pen out of his hand and to write for him.’ 
Nature did not always write for Cowper. He is apt to preach when 
he ought to sing, to prose as a theologian, and to mistake Calvin for 
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Christ. But Burns and Cowper expressed what they felt, and 
described what they saw, with a disregard for the poetical diction in 
vogue among small versemen, and which even Gray was not always 
strong enough to despise. Crabbe pursued another method, but 
worked in the same direction, and so far from being, as Horace Smith 
absurdly called him, Pope in worsted stockings, he is as unlike that 
consummate master of artificial verse as a poet writing in heroic 
couplets well can be. Crabbe, who lived a quiet uneventful life, has 
the enviable privilege of being intimately associated with two of the 
most distinguished men that this kingdom has produced. The 
almost unexampled generosity and thoughtful care of Burke gave him 
the means of living and writing; and his work seems to have made a 
deeper impression upon Scott than that of any contemporary poet. 
Not only did Sir Walter express a fervid admiration of Crabbe’s poems 
when in his prime of intellect and strength, but it was for them he 
called in the last hours of his life. By the author of the ‘ Village’ 
the ‘ simple annals of the poor’ were described in a new light. He 
is the most realistic of poets, and rejects with uncompromising 
courage the arts practised by writers who loved better to picture 
what was beautiful than what was true. On the other hand, Crabbe 
did not know, or did not sing as if he knew, that poetical truth always 
contains a large element of beauty, and that the supreme art of the 
poet, while it rejects nothing that vulgar people call common, will 
best fulfil its purpose when it elevates and purifies, when it makes 
life more buoyant and human nature more dignified. We see the 
weeds and poisonous plants in Crabbe’s poetry, we can hear the 
croaking of frogs and almost smell the offensive odours of stagnant 
pools—a true rendering of nature no doubt, so far as such details 
are concerned, but false surely as a whole, false because one-sided, and 
false because the poetical imagination has a purpose which is not 
that of the sanitary inspector, or of the city missionary. Crabbe’s 
‘Village’ was published in 1783, simultaneously with the ‘ Poetical 
Sketches’ of Blake, and one year earlier than the ‘Task.’ Nine 
years later Samuel Rogers, the acquaintance of many men who are 
still by no means far advanced in life, published the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory,’ a poem which bears no sign of a new era, and no signifi- 
cant mark of any kind beyond a pleasant knack of versification. At 
the present day a pretty piece like this would fall dead from the press ; 
Rogers within six years had the pleasure of seeing the tenth edition 
of his youthful poem. Never was fame more readily won, and never 
did a poet’s reputation live so long on a production so slender. The 
little book was ranked with our classics ; it was to be found in every 
drawing-room, and passages chosen from it were read or recited in 
every school. Such tea-table verse had then a charm for ears 
accustomed to the platitudes of Hayley and the feeble utterances of 
Miss Seward. The poetical giants of a new age were preening their 
wings for flight, and one or two had already risen to no mean height, 
but the world as yet knew nothing of their greatness and recognised a 
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poet in Rogers. Does any reader gain delight from his ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory ’ now, from his ‘Italy,’ or from his ‘ Human Life’? or if they 
do afford pleasure may we not assert, with confidence, that it is due 
to the beauty of the illustrations with which those poems were 
lavishly adorned? It is not every poet that can afford to make his 
pages attractive at the cost of 14,0001. The ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ 
is written in what was once called the classic style, and to a certain 
extent Rogers was a direct descendant of Goldsmith, and connected 
by affinity, to use his own expression, with ‘ that darling man Pope.’ 

The expiring years of the century were destined to see another 
poem, similar in character, which enjoyed an equal, or even greater, 
good fortune. But why the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ should have been 
expected with eager anxiety, and should have secured an immediate 
reputation for the author, is now difficult to divine. Are we better 
critics than our fathers? Is our instinct for what is poetry more 
unerring, our love of it more rational? It would be folly to say this 
in the face of much current criticism and of so much hazy verse, 
exalted on account of its obscurity to the high places of poetry. If 
we hesitate to call Shelley an ‘ unsparing imitator,’ which was once 
the judgment of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ or if we decline to endorse 
the opinion of the same journal, that Milman’s ‘ Fall of Jerusalem’ 
is secure of whatever immortality the English language can bestow, 
it is not, probably, because we are better critics than our forefathers, 
but because we have the advantage of being at a greater distance 
from the objects criticised. Time is the safest teacher even of critics, 
and when the world has taken a poet to its heart, or discovered the 
falsity of his pretensions, the critic does not find it difficult to show 
the reasonableness of the verdict. So we may pardon Waller for say- 
ing that ‘ Paradise Lost’ was remarkable for nothing but its length, 
and Hobbes for telling Davenant that his ‘Gondibert’ would last as 
long as the ‘Iliad,’ and the ‘ Monthly Review’ for its silly estimate 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ and Voltaire for calling Shakespeare a buffoon, 
and a living critic for discovering in Walt Whitman one of the 
greatest of contemporary poets. There have been men, indeed, 
whose critical judgment, even of contemporary work, is profoundly 
just and far-sighted. Like Coleridge, they have discovered genius 
before the world has felt its power, and have expressed their belief 
with no faltering voice. Many an artist and many a poet has leapt, 
as it were, into fame by the authoritative judgment of a master 
critic. What Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Swinburne did for Mr. Inchbold 
as a landscape painter, whose exquisitely poetical art, wholly free 
from trickery, is even yet scarcely appreciated at its full value by the 
public, George Henry Lewes did for Mr. Buchanan, just as long 
years before Coleridge undertook a similar office for Wordsworth. 
The criticism of men of genius is sometimes as infallible as poetical 
Inspiration ; but, on the contrary, genius even of the highest order 
affords no guarantee of critical sagacity. Collins said that Shake- 
speare felt for men alone, and did not understand women; Scott 
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agreed with Collins that Beaumont and Fletcher surpassed Shake- 
speare in drawing female characters; and Byron, in his estimate of 
living poets, placed Rogers and Moore above Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge on a level with Southey. 

Byron, by the way, is one of the most striking examples known 
to us in literature of the fluctuations of criticism and of fame. His 
power and his wit are incontestable, and his greatness may be allowed 
without discussion, for it is felt by everyone who reads his poems. 
Yet of our great poets he is the most unsatisfactory, and, so to speak, 
the least literary. He has no ear for music, no subtle art in the use 
of language, no faculty for separating pinchbeck from true metal. 
His oriental poems are false in conception and in expression, his lyrics 
have often a doubtful ring, his pathos, save in a few instances, seems 
false, and falser still are the vapid rhetoric and laboured sublimity of 
his once greatly belauded dramas. When Byron was on the moun- 
tain-top of his fame, and one of the most distinguished men in 
Europe, the insincerity of much of his verse was scarcely perceived, 
and critics were infinitely more acute in detecting the defects 
of Wordsworth. They were readily seen, for they lay upon the sur- 
face. Wordsworth was fettered by a theory, from which, happily, he 
broke loose, without knowing it, whenever a great passion of poetry 
made his pulses bound ; he was also, like Milton, utterly deficient in 
humour, and this want made him painfully serious and self-centred 
when he ought to have touched his theme lightly, or even laughed 
outright. But what a wealth of poetic thought he has given us, 
what an insight into nature, what a sense of the spiritual beauty 
which gives a meaning and a nobility to life! Didactic poetry is an 
abomination ; but, nevertheless, the poet-must be a teacher, and those 
of us who love Wordsworth, and find life and food in his utterances, 
will probably acknowledge that, excepting Shakespeare, no English 
poet has touched their hearts so nearly, and proved alike so wise a 
counsellor and so dear a friend. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, with the clear perception of a poet who has 
himself drawn full draughts of inspiration from Rotha’s living wave, 
has expressed, in few but pregnant words, the difference between 
Byron and Wordsworth. The lines may be familiar to our readers, 
but if so they will not thank us the less for quoting them once 
more :— 


When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 
We bow’d our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little; but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart, the strife we saw 
Of Passion with Eternal Law ; 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watch’d the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife. 
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He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen—on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke and loos’d our hearts in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth ; 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease. 
The hills were round us and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again : 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely-furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world. 
Ah! since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 
Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force ; 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 
Others will teach us how to dare 
And against fear our breast to steel ; 
Others will strengthen us to bear— 
But who, ah who, will make us feel ? 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearlessly — 
But who, like him, will put it by ? 
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A recent writer,? many of whose judgments upon things poetical 
are more startling than wise, has marked with justice and insight 
one peculiarity of Wordsworth’s poetry. It appeals, he says, if it 
appeals at all, to feelings that each one possesses exclusively for 
himself; and he adds that ‘there are many passages in this poet’s 
writings that seem, ever since we first read them, to be our own 
special property.’ This is true, and being true it seems to us to 
contract while it deepens the influence of Wordsworth. To some of 
us he speaks as no other poet can; his strength is profound but not 
expansive, and therefore, while placing him in the highest rank 
among his country’s poets, we find it difficult to believe with Mr. 
Arnold that he will obtain a European reputation. Neither is Shelley 
likely to surpass Wordsworth as a poetical power in Europe. He is 
essentially a lyrist, and his enchanting music, like that of Heine, 
cannot be transferred to another tongue. He is the greatest singer, 
although not the greatest poet, of his age; his verse, if we except 
‘The Cenci,’ lacks the matter which a foreigner can better under- 


* An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. Kegan Paul 
& Co. 
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stand than form, and his harmony, unequalled in our language 
since the days of Milton, falls unheeded upon strangers’ ears, 
*Greater Britain, however, is large enough to satisfy even a poet’s 
ambition, and Shelley has his worshippers in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, as well as in England. With the exception of Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott is the only imaginative writer of the century who, 
in his lifetime, took the world by storm, the only one who, despite 
a score of rivals, keeps the field he had won. More than once it 
has seemed as if he were likely to be dispossessed by younger or 
more sensational authors, and probably there will always be readers 
who prefer Mr. Wilkie Collins and Ouida, Miss Braddon and Miss 
Broughton, to the invigorating food provided by Scott. Even great 
and good novelists like Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté, like Dickens 
and George Eliot, may have unwittingly lessened a reputation to 
which they all did homage; but what we find in Sir Walter that 
raises him even above romance-writers so famous as these is the 
breadth of his imagination, the variety of his knowledge, the sensi- 
bility to natural beauty, the power of revivifying the past, and a 
Shakespearian-like appreciation of human nature. It is easy criti- 
cism to point out depths that he never fathomed and heights that 
he never climbed, easy to show how in one respect he is outdone by 
Thackeray, and in another by George Eliot or Jane Austen; but 
take the wealth and beauty of his work both in verse and prose, 
take the local influence he has exercised as well as his universal 
sway, take the personal affection felt for him by thousands of men 
and women who never heard his voice or saw his face, and then, 
putting Shakespeare aside, say if this ‘wondrous potentate’ is not 
still, as he has been indeed for more than sixty years, the most 
popular and one of the best beloved of all our British authors? So 
far as we know, the only great writer who has disparaged Scott is his 
dyspeptic countryman Carlyle. His essay in the ‘ London and West- 
minster Review’ is, we think, by far the Jeast satisfactory of his 
critical judgments. It is ungenerous and unreasonable. It demands 
from Scott qualities which he did not possess, and it fails to estimate 
the qualities which won such glowing words of admiration from 
Goethe and George Eliot, from Keble and Dean Stanley. We must 
give Carlyle justice for expressing in his essay, dated 1838, opinions 
he had held long before. ‘To me,’ he writes in 1831, ‘Scott is and 
has been an object of very minor interest for many, many years. 
The novelwright of his time, its favourite child, and therefore an 
almost worthless one.’ Mark the therefore. Was Shakespeare ‘ almost 
worthless’ because his contemporaries loved him, honoured him, 
and paid him so well for his work that he was able to retire and 
live on his own land and in his native town while still in the prime 
of life? Was Goethe worthless because, while still living, he not 
only stood on the mountain-tops of Parnassus, but was the admira- 
tion of his country and of the civilised world? Was Byron there- 
fore worthless because for a time he was beyond question the 
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‘favourite child’ not of this island only, but of the Continent, and 
regarded by Mr. Carlyle himself as ‘the noblest spirit in Europe’? 

To Scott as a romance-writer Mrs. Oliphant does ample justice, 
and her remarks upon the ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ and especially on 
its heroine, Jeanie Deans, surely one of the finest characters in 
fiction, are altogether admirable. As to Scott’s poetry, her criti- 
cism is less satisfactory. It is a commonplace to say that ‘he had 
no prophet’s burden to deliver, no solemn lesson to teach.’ Had 
Shakespeare such a burden, or did Shakespeare write with the pur- 
pose of teaching a solemn lesson? Again she observes: ‘ The lines 
that were sung to himself as his big horse thundered over the moor- 
land or splashed through the wet sands in a cloud of salt spray 
have all the freshness of the Northern air, and all the rhythm 
of winds and waters in them. Not so do the higher strains of divine 
poetry come into being.’ We are not sure that the higher strains 
of verse are necessarily meditative in character, and Scott, as he 
galloped over the sands of Portobello, was composing lines which, for 
masculine energy, for rapidity of movement, and for vividness of 
conception, have been unequalled since the days of Homer. The 
war-horse ‘smelling the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting,’ is a type of Sir Walter when the soldier-spirit 
inspired his song. The realm of poetry is not restricted as some 
would fain have us believe. Our enjoyment of Milton is not 
diminished, our love of Wordsworth is none the less, because we can 
read with admiration the Flodden Field of Scott, or catch a glow 
from the fire that kindled the Agincourt of Drayton. 

It is one of the proudest feathers in Thomas Moore’s cap that he 
was appreciated and esteemed by Scott. His size was against him 
in a race with giants, but he had both moral and intellectual quali- 
ties which the giants knew how to estimate. Moore was not, as 
Mrs. Oliphant seems to imply, a strictly drawing-room poet. This 
may have been the character of Haynes Bayly; but Moore, with all 
his foibles, had some high and enduring qualities both as a man and 
as a poet. He had courage, industry, large acquisitions, and that 
power of winning friends and keeping them which is by no means 
an everyday virtue. ‘There is,’ Scott wrote, ‘a manly frankness, with 
perfect ease and good breeding, about him, which is delightful ;’ and 
while noting, in his modest way,'the differences between them, he 
adds, ‘yet there is a point of resemblance, and a strong one. We 
are both good-humoured fellows, who rather seek to enjoy what is 
going forward than to maintain our dignity as lions.’ Moore, in fact, 
though of lowly origin, was a gentleman born. Much of the poetry 
which he wrote has gone the way of the once popular ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
and ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ and more is like to go; but none but a 
true singer could have written some of his melodies. Yet they are 
too closely allied to the music to bear separation without injury, and 
one does not like to hear a poet say that he could better answer for 
the sound of his songs than for their sense. 

No. 634 (No. criv. n.s.) NN 
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An essay was once written by the late Henry Rogers on the ‘ Glory 
and Shame of Literature, which carries with it a striking lesson still, 
In how many cases may one see, on glancing through Mrs. Oliphant’s 
pages, that the fame of fifty or sixty years ago has ceased to be fame 
now. Time has no mercy for feeble or meretricious work, and even 
when a literary effort has been neither weak nor insincere, it is too 
often superseded by the mere lapse of years. So it happens that the 
novel-reader takes the latest story from Mudie’s shelves, and neglects 
a really fine work of art because it chances to have upon it the dust 
of a decade. 


We build with what we deem eternal rock : 
A distant age asks where the fabric stood. 


‘Eternal rock’ is rarely used, it is to be feared, by modern builders, 
and among authors it would be safer to drop ‘a distant age’ and to 
read ‘ the next generation.’ 

The literary historian of the nineteenth century is forced to disinter 
men and women who have been consigned to oblivion by public 
opinion. Who, save the curious in literary matters, reads Miss Edge- 
worth’s tales nowadays, or the dramas of Miss Mitford, the poems 
of L. E. L. or of James Montgomery, the powerful but unpleasant 
novels of Godwin, the exhausting histories of Alison, the multi- 
farious writings of Brougham, the twenty-five volumes that contain 
the complete works of Chalmers, or the twenty-one novels published 
by George Payne Rainsford James? Even Southey, whose prose style 
is one of the purest we possess, is at present, despite the majestic 
praise of Landor and the sympathetic criticism of Sir Henry Taylor, 
but slightly appreciated either as poet or prose writer. Even his 
friend Wordsworth, according to Mrs. Oliphant, is less universally 
beloved than he was twenty years ago. She adds that: the failure can 
only be temporary, hut we incline to question her opinion as to any 
such failure. Wordsworth’s poems, or as many of them at least as 
have passed beyond copyright, have been printed again and again in 
popular editions. A noble library edition, edited by Professor Knight, 
is at this very time passing through the press. Selections of sonnets 
have been published, which, as was inevitable, have awarded him due 
honour as the first of sonnet writers, and a Society has been founded 
for the more careful study of his works. This does not look as if 
Wordsworth had ‘for the present passed the height of his fame.’ 
Neither Wordsworth nor his friend Coleridge can ever be neglected by 
students of fine literature. Keats and Shelley, too, we may say witl- 
out hesitation, will keep fresh and green, and so, with a few elect souls, 
will Landor; but Leigh Hunt, Christopher North, and De Quincey 
who said that every age buried its own literature, have fallen out of 
favour, and, if sometimes talked about, are seldom read. And what 
do the youthful readers of our day know of the sisters Sophia and 
Harriet Lee, ‘who were among the most popular novelists of their 
time?’ what of Jane Porter, who wrote those famous romances 
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«Thaddeus of Warsaw’ and the ‘Scottish Chiefs’? what of Mrs. 
Radcliffe, who took our English world by storm when she published 
the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho’? what of Joanna Baillie, the most 
gentle of women, whom Scott loved for her pure womanly qualities, 
and admired so enthusiastically for her plays? 

Alias for the authors whose fame, of which they might not un- 
reasonably have felt themselves confident, has not survived half a 
century, and alas still more for those who have outlived the fame 
which they once enjoyed in fullest measure! Poets, who ought to be 
the most sensible of men, are curiously sensitive to their reputation. 
They profess oftentimes to be entirely independent of the world’s 
praise at the moment they are hankering after it, and some of 
the smaller versemen, like Scott’s Claud Halcro, will resort to any 
expedient if only they may gain a hearing for their verses. It is re- 
lated of George Dyer that he could get nobody to listen to his poetry, 
and therefore when Dr. Graham commenced his earth-cure, and 
buried patients up to the neck, the poet took advantage of the posi- 
tion, and inflicted his verses upon them while they were thus stuck in 
the earth. It seemed heartless to add in this way to the sufferings 
of these buried victims, and we can but hope that their tongues being 
free they used them unsparingly in the unequal contest. Mrs. 
Oliphant does not mention Dyer, but incidentally she takes note of 
several writers whose ambition was stronger than their genius, and 
who vainly endeavoured to reach the temple of fame. Pleasanter is 
the talk about those who attained it without an effort—of men 
who cared more to fulfil high aspirations than to win the applause of 
the world—of men, too, who loved literature for its own sake, apart 
from its prizes —of men who, like Coleridge, found in poetry its own 
‘exceeding great reward.’ There is much that is obvious and much 
that would be almost commonplace in these volumes, were it not 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s skilful workmanship—to apply a familiar line of 
Burns— 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new, 


and brings back, by allusion or quotation, many a pleasant recollec- 
tion of books that were once favourites, but are now laid aside. 
Criticism has its season and purpose, and we often turn to it with 
relief after reading a volume of thought or imagination. Dean 
Church has said that in spite of much infelicity the great critical 
literature of England is only second to the poetry which it judged, 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold has even said that ‘it may have in no con- 
temptible measure a joyful sense of creative activity.’ There cannot 
be a doubt that honest and manly criticism, the fruit of reading and 
thought, has an influence on the mind at once stimulating and ex- 
panding. In its highest form it approaches the region of the imagi- 
nation, since it is only by the help of this divine faculty that we can 
comprehend the worth of great thinkers and great poets. The critic, 
because he is human and can therefore err, may depress genius by his 
NN2 
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blunders, he may dwell too much on words, and be unable to recognise 
ideas; but he can also admire, and, if he fully apprehends his func- 
tion, may surely make it a noble one. For it is the critic’s office to 
interpret genius, to correct barbarisms, to keep literary charlatans in 
wholesome awe, to discover and encourage merit, to expose literary 
and moral delinquencies. Nor is this all ; he can combine biography 
with criticism—a form of literature not to be surpassed in interest. 
It is this which gives vitality to Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets ;’ 
it is this which makes us turn with eagerness to so much that has 
been written by Macaulay and by Forster, by Carlyle, and Lewes, 
Mrs. Oliphant, too, understands the art of biography, and this 
art makes her volumes delightful reading. We disagree with many 
of her judgments about Cowper, whose character has been handled 
more gently, and we think more truthfully, by Southey and by Mr. 
Benham ; yet her critical biography of the Olney poet is in its way 
a masterpiece, and so is the chapter upon Burns. To write on 
topics which every tyro in literature has tried his ‘’prentice han’’ 
upon, and so to write as to compel attention and stimulate thought, 
is a feat of which Mrs. Oliphant may be proud. The truth is that 
while the mere criticism of books often proves a barren task, neces- 
sary perhaps but seldom altogether acceptable, every book-lover likes 
to hear of the men whose works have made his joyous moments more 
joyful, and the hours of solitude and sadness more serene. This is 
the secret of the success attained by the critical biographies issued 
under the title of ‘English Men of Letters.’ Though singularly 
unequal in merit, and written with a condensation rarely favourable 
to the biographer’s craft, these little books have received a general 
welcome, because they combine narrative with comment, and thus 
possess an interest for all readers who have learnt to love literature, 
and are glad to acknowledge their debt to the genius that has made 
their lives happier. 


JoHN DENNIS. 





How I Intrropucep THE TELEPHONE INTO Eqypt. 


Y friend the Professor is a very remarkable man, not only as a 
scientist and an inventor whose fame has circled the civilised 
globe, but from his personal peculiarities as well. Stalwart and 
strong, of lofty stature and great muscular development, with a great 
head crowned by a heavy shock of unruly black hair, his voice and 
manner are as soft and gentle as those of a young girl, and almost as 
modest. The decorations showered upon him by learned societies and 
foreign princes he hides away in a drawer, and they are only exhibited 
to visitors, in his absence, by his charming and lovely young wife, whose 
pride in her husband is equal to his merit, who with her two little 
girls makes sunshine for the Professor at home whenever he is not 
hidden away in his laboratory; for one of the habits which render 
him remarkable is that of converting night into day, and vice versa. 
He usually goes to bed when other people get up, and gets up when 
the rest of mankind are thinking of going to bed, that is, when he 
is at home and at work. 

His guests who desire to enjoy his society must accommodate 
themselves to this habitude, and seek that pleasure between the hours 
of 7 p.M. and I A.M., after which he shuts himself up in his laboratory 
until after sunrise, and perfects the invention of a telephone, or some 
trifle of that kind, to amuse himself. 

To the financial and mercantile value of his inventions he never 
gives a thought, knowing little of business and caring less. Fortu- 
nately for him and his, he has connections who do care about and 
fully understand such matters: and into their hands he confides them 
with the careless confidence of a boy. I doubt very much if he could 
give the slightest approximation of the value of his inventions pecu- 
niarily, or the amounts which either he himself, or his relatives, have 
realised from them. 

All the Professor cares about is science, and its utilisation and 
extension for the benefit of mankind, and the development of his 
system for teaching the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak—both 
of which marvels he has accomplished—for his earliest labours were 
in that direction, following in the footsteps of a father who was his 
pioneer. 

But my friend the Professor is human, and has his small vices. 
He loves the weed, as most brain-workers do; and as its smoke floats 
spirally upwards is apt to build castles in the air, as is the wont of 
worshippers of the fragrant poison. 

Circumstances had detained us both in the city of Washington, in 
the August of the year 1880, when the session of Congress, which gives 
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vitality to that capital, was over, and it had been given over to dulness, 
desertion, tropical heat, and the mosquitos—an aggravated repetition 
of London out of the season, with the additional features of actual 
annoyance above recited. 

It was a very sultry afternoon ; the Professor and myself, stretched 
at length on opposite divans, smoked languidly. The humming 
canticle of an occasional winged plague, followed by a sharp sting 
and sounding slap, alone breaking the silence. Whether it were the 
heat or the mosquitos that suggested the thought I know not, but 
suddenly my companion raised himself on his elbow and said with 
slow distinctness— 

‘ Why should you not introduce my telephone into Egypt? No- 
body knows the East as well as you do, and it would just suit the 
Orientals.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed! why not?’ was my languid response. ‘ Your idea is 
not a bad one; but why should I?’ 

‘For many reasons, said the Professor, sitting up under the 
stimulating effect of his new idea, and talking rapidly and earnestly, 
as is his wont when excited—which reasons, personal to himself and 
myself, it is unnecessary here to dwell upon. Suffice it to say that I 
went on to Cambridge, near Boston, where the Professor had his 
summer residence, embowered in woods, fronting the home of the 
poet Longfellow, and for two weeks was his guest. 

At the expiration of those two weeks I found myself pledged, not 
only to undertake the introduction of the Professor’s telephone into 
Egypt, but into Greece and the Turkish dominions as well; having 
for many years ‘ made me not a stranger’ in Eastern lands, and enter- 
taining for them and their people a more than Byronic affection. 

Bidding a farewell to the Professor and his sylvan solitudes, on 
September 4, 1880, I embarked for Europe and the East, furnished 
with full powers and discretion as a plenipotentiary on this mission 
of peace and fraternity, in the interests of science in general, and 
of the Professor in particular... I was accompanied by my wife, who 
knows and loves the East as I do, to be followed by a practical elec- 
trician with all the instruments and appliances necessary for the 
proper explanation and exhibition of the new wonder in electricity 
to our remote brothers (by a different mother) in the East: in whose 
sight most of our modern discoveries and inventions are but devices 
of Sheitan, known to the Christian world as Satan. 

A short and compendious mode of dismissing troublesome dis- 
coveries, in all ages and all countries, by ignorant pious persons, has 
been to brand them as devices of the devil; and the pious Moslem of 
to-day, counting his beads under the shadow of the mosque, adopts 
the same reasoning, and takes the same short method with scientific 
discovery, as did the persecutors of Galileo under a different dispen- 
sation. To contend against this spirit was, as I well knew from pre- 
vious experiences, the most delicate and difficult part of my mission. 

But long intimacy and peculiar associations with that land and 
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people gave me exceptional advantages in dealing with that diffi- 
culty, so I did not despair of surmounting it. The result proved I 
had sufficient reason for my confidence, since I succeeded where five 
of my predecessors had signally failed in making a similar attempt. 

Taking the line of Messageries steamers from Marseilles on the 5th 
of October, we sailed over smooth seas to Naples, which we reached in 
three days, and lingered amidst the delights of the soft Parthenope, 
so beloved of the antique Romans, around whom still lingers the old 
charm. We passed a day at Pompeii, which is now so swept and 
garnished as to lose much of its old startling effect, which, when 
diligently let alone (as it used to be before the houses were dismantled 
for the benefit of the Museum), brought the visitor face to face with 
the past. A well-kept ruin is an anomaly, and such is Pompeii to- 
day under its too careful curators. 

We reached Alexandria after a three days’ sail from Naples, and 
found that city (alas, now almost as sad a ruin as Pompeii!) but half 
awakened from its summer siesta, although it was now the middle 
of October. The oppressive and steaming heat (94° Fahrenheit in 
the shade), the plague of mosquitos and other small winged pests, 
each with its sting, the crawling and flying cockroaches, which made 
processions across the chamber floors, which were of soft sandstone 
covered with Indian matting, the thousand and one smells rivalling 
those of Cologne which were wafted into the windows, and the blind- 
ing dust which veiled the town almost from view—these were the 
delights we had exchanged for the soft airs and ever-charming sights 
and sounds of Naples. Delightful as is a winter sojourn in Egypt, 
nothing can be more detestable than its summer, and that summer 
usually prolongs itself into the month of November. The season 
of 1880 was an especially late one and an unhealthy one also: the 
dengue fever, which gives one a lively idea of the punishment of 
the rack as imposed by the Inquisition, having spared scarcely any- 
one, and made Alexandria a grand hospital. As inquisitive travellers 
we enjoyed our share of it. 

The Khedive and his ministers were all at Cairo, where, although 
the heat is greater at this season, the dampness from the irrigation 
is less felt. The Egyptian Court isa moveable one, following the 
movements of the Khedive and of his ministers, who follow him. 
For about nine months of the year the seat of Government is at 
Cairo, for the other three at Alexandria; and as everything revolves 
around the charmed circle of the Khedive and his Court, where they 
chance to be there is the Government, an absolute one, tempered 
by the Anglo-French controllers—Messrs. Colvin and De Bligniéres 
—then at the height of their power. 

Before commencing operations I determined to sound the ground 
and ascertain what, if any, steps had been previously taken in the 
matter I had at heart, and whether, as I had been led to believe 
by those who ought to know, I had a virgin field before me for 
the introduction of the telephone into Egypt. My own observation 
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soon convinced me that the toy-telephone made in Germany was 
known and had been used in Egypt; but for a time I could see 
or hear nothing of any attempts to introduce the instrument in its 
perfected shape for serious purposes. In fact, I was induced to 
believe that the matter had never been seriously treated, which I 
subsequently found to be entirely erroneous. 

Remembering Lord Bacon’s wise saying, ‘I may have my hand 
full of truth, yet ; choose but to open my little finger,’ I confided my 
intentions to one of my old friends in Alexandria only, showing him 
the working of the telephone, by experimenting in my apartments 
with a small portable instrument which I had brought in my trunk. 
Through this friend I soon ascertained that not one only, but several 
attempts to introduce the telephone had already been made by the 
Egyptian Government, through its telegraph officials and by indi- 
vidual speculators, but that all such attempts had resulted in failure. 
Even at the time (I subsequently understood), a Dutch subject and a 
French one were pressing the Government to give each of them a 
telephone monopoly for Egypt, where no patent law exists to protect 
the rights of inventors of any nationality, although the passage of 
such a law had been frequently talked of. Armed with this pre- 
liminary information, I proceeded to Cairo to open negotiations, and 
took up my quarters at Shepheard’s Hotel, the scene of so many 
pleasant reunions of Nile voyagers and Egyptian winter residents, 
and the great centre of foreign intrigue in Egypt: frequented by 
Europeanised Egyptians as well as by 1 tourists. Before visiting the 
Khedive, and his then Prime Minister, Riaz Pacha, both old acquaint- 
ances of mine, officially as well as privately, in former days, I deter- 
mined to consult two old friends in high position, one a Christian, 
the other a Turk, on whose discretion and judgment I could rely 
implicitly. One of these was Stone Pacha, chief of staff and military 
director of the army of the Khedive, an American, who having 
attained the rank of general in the American service, had been in the 
Khedive’s for about twelve years, and enjoyed the full confidence of 
Ismail, as well as of Tewfik, who succeeded him. 

The other friend was Cherif Pacha, of living Egyptian statesmen 
the most beloved by prince and people; a man of high culture and 
noble character, the friend of his own people, but also the friend of 
progress, and free from the prejudices which paralyse most of the 
Eastern statesmen, through the circumstances of his training and 
domestic associations. The son-in-law of the famous French general 
who became a Mussulman, and organised the Egyptian army under 
Mehemet Ali and his successors—as Suleyman Pacha—Cherif Pacha 
became early imbued with European ideas and culture, and might 
pass anywhere for a cultivated French gentleman. His table is 
always covered with the latest French political and scientific journals, 
for he has a knowledge of scientific matters as well as of politics. 

From Cherif Pacha I received a warm welcome and cordial encou- 
ragement. ‘ Mon ami, he said, laying his hand on my shoulder, ‘ were 
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I Prime Minister your affair would be finished in five minutes, for I 
have read much about the telephone, and know all its advantages. It 
is peculiarly adapted to this country ; but you know how things are 
managed here, and this visit of yours, if known, would do you no 
good. You must show me the telephone in my own house, and you 
may rely on my helping you all I can.’ I thanked him, and went to 
see Stone Pacha, the American, a frank soldierly man, who had 
kept himself well informed as to all scientific and military improve- 
ments during his long voluntary exile in Egypt. 

Stone Pacha smiled when I opened my budget to him, and said: 
‘You are frank with me, I will be equally so with you. Three 
years ago, by order of his Highness Ismail Pacha, I sent to Paris, 
secretly, for twenty telephones, and they were put up and worked in 
the Soudan (in Central Africa) ; several of them are in use there 
now. It did not suit him to introduce them here, but he had one 
put up in one of his palaces. Whether it is still there, I do not 
know.’ 

By his request I had my telephone with its wire connections 
tested by Stone Pacha in his own house, and he admitted that it was 
much superior to those sent him from Paris, and expressed his wil- 
lingness to co-operate with me in introducing it into the country. 
He kept his word, and I was his debtor for valuable services in 
this way. 

Having thus sounded the ground and paved the way, I deter- 
mined to attack the Khedive and his Prime Minister directly, and 
drew up a letter asking an exclusive privilege for the introduction 
and working of the telephone throughout Ezypt, in the name of the 
Professor its inventor, who, I mentioned, had just received a vote of 
thanks, and a decoration, from the French Academy for his discovery. 

I asked for, and obtained, a private interview with the Prime 
Minister, as my first opening of the campaign was to be an assault on 
Riaz Pacha, President of the Council of Ministers, who was assuming 
the réle of Cardinal Wolsey (ego et rex meus) to his nominal master 
the young Khedive, and whose word was law with that Council when 
not vetoed by the Anglo-French Control. The Controllers had seats 
and a voice in that body, but no vote; yet their power was absolute. 
The Khedive was a mere figure-head to the Government. It was gene- 
rally understood that in all such matters as mine, which had neither 
a political nor a financial bearing, the Controllers did not interfere. 
Hence I thought it best to act outside of them in the first instance, 
and address myself directly to the Egyptian Wolsey. 

I chose an hour when he received, and drove out to the Divan of 
Foreign Affairs to see him. I found Riaz Pacha in one of the magni- 
ficent palaces which formerly belonged to Ismail Sadyk Pacha—the 
Montfetieh (Minister of Finance), whose strange romantic history, 
and tragic fate at the hands of Ismail, recall the stories of the 
Thousand and One Nights, and the days of Haroun-al-Raschid. With 
all his other vast possessions this palace was confiscated to the State, 
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and without change of its sumptuous furniture converted into Govern- 
ment offices from the abode of luxury. Arab clerks were lolling on 
the silken divans formerly occupied by the houris of the hareem, of 
whom there used to bea hundred. The contrast between the splendour 
of the apartment and the appearance of the minister was very strik- 
ing. Small, shrunken, insignificant in his personal appearance, his 
manner alternately fawning and arrogant, with a swarthy foxy face 
redeemed only by a pair of sharp restless eyes partially concealed by 
green goggles, wearing the imitation European or Stamboul dress, 
with only the red fez cap on his head to indicate his nationality, 
Riaz Pacha was not a prepossessing personage. His reception of me 
as an old acquaintance was courteous and even kind; but he was: 
evidently suspicious of my purpose in visiting him, and I relieved his 
anxiety by coming to the point, as soon as the usual Oriental com- 
pliments and consumption of the inevitable cup of coffee and 
cigarette permitted me to do so, in conformity with etiquette. 
‘ Excellency,’ I said, ‘ I come to you, in the double capacity of an old 
acquaintance desirous of congratulating you on what you have done 
for Egyptian progress, and of one who has something useful to offer 
you in carrying out that progress. To save your time, which is valu- 
able, read this letter and tell me what you think of it; for unless you 
give me encouragement, it will be useless for me to present it to his 
Highness the Khedive, or the Council, since all the world knows your 
will and wishes are theirs, as it is just they should be.’ Riaz took 
the letter (which was in French, a language he thoroughly under- 
stands), read it over carefully, considered a moment, then said: 
‘It is a great pity, but you come too late.’ ‘Kahil Bey,’ calling 
to his secretary in the adjoining apartment, a bright-eyed, intelligent 
young Syrian, ‘ bring me the papers of those persons who ask for 
telephone concessions, with the answer of the Council.’ 

The secretary brought the papers. They were petitions from a 
Dutch and a French subject, domiciled in Egypt, respectively asking 
for a telephone monopoly from the Egyptian Government, dated but 
a short time before. The decision of the Council was brief, but to 
the point. It was, that in its judgment the country was not yet 
ready for the introduction of that invention, and that the prayer of 
the petitioners be not granted: which was approved by the Khedive. 
This was rather staggering, and Riaz slyly watched my face as I 
read the papers, as did his secretary, a half-smile on the lips of 
each. 

* Excellency, I said, ‘the Council did right in refusing these 
requests ’—he looked surprised—‘ for,’ I added, ‘ these men asked for 
what they were not entitled to, as to give them this privilege would 
be to defrand the inventor. I ask the privilege for him, not for a 
company of speculators; and he seeks only the protection of the 
Egyptian Government that, at his own expense and risk, he may give 
Egypt the benefit of his invention, which no other civilised nation is 
now without. So you see the cases are widely different, and I rely 
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on your known sense of justice and love of progress, to grant my 
friend’s reasonable request.’ 

Riaz was evidently disconcerted by this new view of the matter, 
and temporised, as is the Eastern habitude, without directly com- 
promising himself one way or the other. 

‘Take your letter to his Highness, he said, ‘ and he will refer it to 
the Council. When it gets there I will see what can be done. But do 
not tell the Khedive you have first seen me—it might displease 
him.’ 

‘I shall, then, count on your Excellency’s support,’ I said, rising 
to take leave. 

He smiled, but replied, ‘Of course, the Council must decide ;’ 
and with that ambiguous assurance I thought it best to rest satisfied : 
and, taking congé of the Prime Minister, retired. 

A few days later I asked and obtained a private audience from 
Tewfik, at his Palace of Abdin, at Cairo, which is devoted to State 
purposes ; his private home, where his princess and hareem are, being 
the Ismailieh Palace, about a mile distant, embowered in lovely 
gardens, and surrounded by a high wall. 

Tewfik, whom I had known from childhood (during my intimacy 
with his father, Ismail Khedive), received me with his usual amia- 
bility, gave me a cup of coffee and a cigarette, and chatted pleasantly 
on his plans for the amelioration of his people, especially on his 
educational projects, in which he seemed deeply interested. He 
seemed pleased and proud at the contrast I drew between the past 
and present condition of the Egyptian people, and their prospects for 
the future, then so promising, but destined so speedily to so dark an 
eclipse. Just before I saw he was about to give me congé (for which 
all visitors must wait) I placed my letter in his hand, and briefly 
stated its contents, and the request it conveyed. I saw at once that 
my request embarrassed and disconcerted him. 

‘You probably do not know,’ he said, ‘that we have already re- 
fused several similar applications, coming from persons of different 
nationalities: because the country, as yet, is not ready for such things. 
We must move slowly.’ 

‘Pardon me, Altesse,’ I replied, ‘ for observing that this applica- 
tion is not at all like those which you have refused—of which I have 
been informed. This application comes from the inventor himself, 
just decorated by the French Academy for the discovery, and pro- 
tected in his rights by all foreign Governments, as he cannot be here, 
since patent laws do not exist in Egypt. He only asks of your 
Highness what your brother monarchs have all conceded him—the 
introduction and protection of his invention. Otherwise, speculators 
will rob him of it: for the telephone can no more be kept out of 
Egypt than gas and the telegraph, which are monopolies here.’ 

The young Khedive looked half convinced and half annoyed, but 
was evidently indisposed to continue the conversation, argument not 
being the forte of Orientals. He rose up to indicate the termination 
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of our interview, which had been a long and a friendly one, shuffled 
his feet uneasily, then replied,— 

‘I will lay your letter before the Council of Ministers. They 
must decide upon it.’ 

Upon receiving this promise I took congé, and withdrew, feeling, 
like Charles V. in his convent, after abdication, ‘ not happy, but con- 
tent.’ From thence I drove to the divan of Riaz, to report progress 
to him. He smiled, and said, ‘ We shall see,’ giving me no further 
assurances. The next morning I made a round of ceremonious visits 
to all the other ministers composing the Grand Council, with whom 
I partook of coffee and cigarettes, inviting their patronage of the plan, 
and was most graciously received by them, although only three of 
their number spoke or understood any foreign language, and preferred 
communicating through an interpreter, who understood me but little 
better than they would have done. The official, or high, language is 
Turkish, not Arabic, the latter being the vulgate. 

Two weeks elapsed and I heard nothing, either from the Khedive, 
the Council, or Riaz Pacha. I therefore employed an old acquaint- 
ance, who had the back-door entrance to the palace and the divans, 
to ascertain what progress was making. He found out that there 
had been no progress at all, the letter never having been forwarded 
by the Khedive to the Council, in consequence of its not having been 
translated into Arabic, as was necessary. This I caused to be done, 
and the letter was duly forwarded to the Council. Another fortnight 
having elapsed without further sign, I visited Riaz, and asked his 
intervention to awaken the Council, which he promised to do. 

Three weeks later I received a large official envelope, with a red 
seal as large as a saucer, containing an official communication of two 
sentences, informing me that the Council had decided that the condi- 
tion of the country was not such as to warrant the introduction of the 
telephone, and that my proposal was not acceptable to them. This, 
with ‘ distinguished consideration,’ was all the Council had to say. 

Finding that this road would not bring me to the end of my 
journey satisfactorily, I turned into another, and applied to the 
Controllers, Messrs. Colvin and De Bligniéres, to whom I explained 
my wishes, asking their co-operation and support. 

Sir A. Colvin freely and frankly tendered his aid and counsel as to 
the best and shortest way to attain my object without exciting the 
fears or the jealousies of the Egyptian authorities; and, by following 
that advice and the friendly suggestions of Sir E. Malet, the English 
Consul-General, I smoothed the way, and finally succeeded in obtain- 
ing what I asked for—in a modified form, it is true, yet substantially 
all that was essential. 

From M. de Bligniéres I obtained neither sympathy nor assist- 
ance. He took not the slightest interest in the affair, which he 
designated as a poulet maigre, but was persuaded by Sir A. Colvin 
not to oppose me. 

There were two features in my proposal which Sir A. Colvin 
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induced me to modify, as the conditions under which he could sup- 
port me :— 

st. Instead of asking for an exclusive privilege, or monopoly, 
that a permission to establish and work his telephone exchange 
system in Egypt should be accorded to me for the inventor. 

2nd. That that privilege should be confined to the cities of 
Alexandria and Cairo, and their suburbs, to begin with. 

Acting on this advice, I promptly drafted another letter to the 
President of the Council, modifying my proposition as above, and, 
after several weeks of constant diplomatic negotiation with Riaz 
Pacha, the Khedive, and the Controllers, obtained the formal sanc- 
tion of the Egyptian Government to establish telephone exchanges 
in the two cities and their suburbs, at the cost and risk of the Pro- 
fessor and his associates, through me; I binding myself and associates 
never to claim any indemnity against the Egyptian Government, for 
any losses or damages subsequently sustained in prosecuting such en- 
terprise. 

For arranging the details of the work I was referred to the 
Minister of Public Works, Ali Pacha Moubarek, an Egyptian of 
pure blood, who had been educated at Paris, spoke French like a 
Frenchman, and enjoyed the reputation of being at once an honest 
man and educated engineer, though not over partial to foreigners. 

To his divan accordingly I proceeded to settle the preliminaries 
with him, according to the tenor of my instructions: and was well 
received by the Pacha, who, after coffee and cigarettes, opened the 
business thus :— 

‘I am empowered by the Council to arrange with you for the 
establishment of your telephone at Cairo and Alexandria. The first 
condition I shall insist on is, “ pas de poteaux!” (there must be no- _.. 
posts !).’ 

I saw dismay depicted on the face of the person who accompanied |. 
me, and whose local knowledge I was utilising. He actually gasped 


for breath. I was rather taken aback a moment myself by this “ie 


staggering announcement; but, after a moment’s reflection, to my 
companion’s astonishment, blandly responded, ‘In principle, Excel- 
lency, I have no objection.’ 

‘Yes, triumphantly repeated the Minister of Public Works, 
‘en principe, pas de poteaua. They destroy the look of the 
streets, and stop the way. We have too many with the telegraph 
already.’ 

‘Your Excellency is an engineer, and I am not. Doubtless you 
know best. Let us take the map and see how posts can be dispensed 
with.’ 

The minister took down the plan of Cairo from the wall, and we 
both bent over it. Laying my finger on the large open space of the 
Ezbekieh garden, which divides the old from the new city, I asked 
innocently, ‘How does your Excellency propose that I should convey 
the telephone wires across this garden, to connect the two quarters of 
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the city, dispensing with the posts you so justly object to. As an 
engineer your Excellency can instruct me?’ 

His Excellency raised his red tarbouche and scratched his head 
with an air of blended perplexity and sagacity which seriously im- 
perilled my gravity. Then he said, ‘ Put the wires underground.’ 

‘The induction, Excellency, you must know well, will not allow 
us to do so successfully, I answered, gravely. ‘ Electricians are de- 
cided on the point of underground communication.’ 

His Excellency looked more puzzled still, and I determined to 
leave him the nut to crack at his leisure. 

‘Reflect on the matter, Excellency,’ I said cheerfully, ‘and I am 
sure you will devise the means for effecting our common purpose. I 
shall call again to-morrow when you have thought it over.’ Saying 
which I left him. 

On the ensuing day we came to a compromise, by which, in our 
articles of agreement, while the first section declared, that in prin- 
ciple no posts were to be used; in the second section a modification 
was made, that in cases of absolute necessity, where no other substi- 
tute could be adopted, posts might be planted to support the wires ; 
with which compromise both the minister and myself were well con- 
tented, he saving the principle and I the needed permission to make 
an exceptional use of such posts as might be needed. 

But from the placing of the first post in Alexandria up to the last 
one, the poteaua were a source of ever-recurring negotiation, corre- 
spondence, and annoyance to my workmen, the minister, and myself, 
he fighting for his ‘ principle,’ and I for my practice ; and several 
times we came to a dead lock and a dead stop in consequence of such 
collision, 

The diplomatic portion of the work being thus happily con- 
cluded, the next thing was to excite the public interest in the 
enterprise, and introduce my interesting stranger to the mixed and 
polyglot population of Alexandria and Cairo, which cities had 
gathered in the remnants of the Tower of Babel in point of diverse 
languages, races, thoughts, habits, and feelings. A more divided, 
discordant and combative community than the European colony of 
Egypt the world never witnessed ; and the native population comprises 
sixteen different Eastern nationalities, all alien from each other, 
socially, morally and religiously. Judge therefore of the difficulty of 
conciliating all, or even a considerable portion, of such a community, 
and bringing them to approve of and patronise an innovation like 
the telephone. A month after my arrival my electrician, imperfectly 
provided with instruments and wires to exhibit the working of the 
telephone, had followed me to Cairo. 

With the friendly aid of Stone Pacha, this extremely clever 
electrician did his part of the work thoroughly and well; private and 
public exhibitions of the working of the telephone and of the ex- 
change system were given both at Cairo and Alexandria, and public 
curiosity and admiration highly excited. 
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The mercantile and banking community were prompt to see and 
seize on the advantages it would afford them, and I recorded fifty 
annual subscribers to the exchange in Alexandria alone, before I had 
commenced to stretch a wire. The earlier exhibitions presented many 
comic features, as may be imagined, taking into account the compo- 
sition of the audience, native and exotic. Suspicions of fraud, on 
the part of the electrician, were at first universal, and found ex- 
pression on one occasion in a very amusing way. At an exhibition 
at the house of the Italian Consul-General, the Chevalier de Martino 
(who kindly allowed an instrument to be put up in connection with a 
friend’s), an Egyptian official who had been educated in Europe, and who 


~~ had loudly declared he would unveil the imposture, while conversation 


through the telephone was going on, stooped down, and with a cunning 
leer on his face, lifted the cloth of the table on which the instrument 
stood, to exhibit the accomplice he supposed was concealed beneath. 
His change of countenance when he found no one there, and was 
greeted with a roar of laughter at his discomfiture, was as comical as 
any theatrical exhibition. Needless to say that pacha did not appear 
at subsequent séances. 

The chief of police at Alexandria also at first declined to test 
the matter for himself, on the ground that we might be able to talk 
the Frank languages through our ‘ box,’ but ‘ how could it speak 
Arabic?’ His incredulity on this point gave way to wild astonish- 
ment on his part and that of his officers, when four of them, 
stationed at different parts of the city, conversed with each other in 
their native tongue. 

There are, or were, several French, Italian, Greek, and Arab 
journals widely circulated among the better classes of the population, 
and I made diligent and effective use of these, by conciliating their 
respective editors and managers. 

The whole Egyptian press sounded the marvels of the telephone, 
and my friend M. de Lesseps, who was under obligations to me for 
co-operation in the early days of his Suez Canal project, delivered a 
public eulogy on the telephone when presenting one in my name to 
the public schools, on the occasion of one of his lectures on the 
Panama Canal, for which he was soliciting subscriptions. 

The Khedive himself became excited and interested in the matter, 
and ordered that the first line built in Egypt should be one connect- 
ing two of his palaces at Cairo-—about a mile apart. This was the 
pioneer line, and, when completed, he became so enamoured of his 
new toy, that he spent hours conversing with the Princesse Reine (he 
has but one wife) and their children through it, (as was said) often 
to the detriment of public business. 

A similar order was given for his Alexandria palace, which was 
connected with the governor’s and chief of police’s divans, as well 
as with the public schools at the other extreme of the city, thus secur- 
ing our chief trunk line, as well as the powerful aid of all 
the Khedive’s officials, when native prejudice or cupidity sought to 
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interrupt our communications by refusing right of way over the 
house-tops along the route. 

For when the work of laying the line with a network of com- 
municating wires-—which, passing over the great open square, gave 
the appearance of a vast spider’s web overhead—commenced, our 
engineer and line-layers, brought from England, found daily and 
hourly difficulties arising from this quarter. Partly to avoid the 
worry of the post question, and partly from supposed motives of 
economy, the plan was adopted of running the wires over the tops 
of the flat-roofed houses, supported by iron fixtures made chiefly of 
tubing. To put up these, and attach the insulated wires to them, 
required permission of individual proprietors and occupants of these 
houses, and this was the source of more delay and vexation than can 
possibly be conceived. The natives worried us, because of their bitter 
prejudice against allowing men, and especially infidels, access to their 
houses, on any terms, or for any purpose. Often after their unwilling 
consent had been extorted by persuasion or influence brought to bear 
upon them, and the work was half finished, they withdrew the per- 
mission, complained to the governor, and the route was thus inter- 
rupted, and the labour lost. Superstitious fears also were excited by 
the ‘ uncanny’ character of the instrument, which was endowed with 
diabolic attributes, and considered an ‘ Afreet ’ Devil. Pious Moslems 
shook their heads over it; and the sanctity of the ‘ hareem’ (women’s 
apartments) was considered to be compromised by the presence of 
the workmen on the premises. A detailed account of my multiplied 
annoyances from the intrigues of natives, Levantines, and Europeans, 
would fill a volume. The labyrinth of lies and false reports through 
which I had to grope, the attempts at swindling which I had to 
thwart, the vexatious intermeddling of people who comprehended 
neither the place nor the population, surpass the imagination of the 
stranger. The sharpest customer in Europe would be but as a babe 
in the hands of the Levantine of European experiences, with whom 
lying and swindling are branches of the fine arts. 

The honest but bigoted old natives gave us a world of trouble, 
and rendered the governor’s life a burden to him, with their chorus 
of complaints. One old sheik—a pious pilgrim from Mecca—whose 
house unfortunately for him stood on the line of the Khedive’s com- 
munication with the governor, on being peremptorily ordered by the 
palace officials to permit my workmen to pass up his stairway, which 
led past his hareem apartments, tore his grey beard, spat on the 
ground to show his loathing, and, throwing wide open all the doors 
of his house, declared he would never close them again, but invite 
the whole public of Alexandria freely to make use of it, since he 
never was to enjoy privacy any more. Curiously enough, I never 
was able to learn that any complaint or opposition was ever made by 
the Arab women, of high or low degree. 

The Levantines (Europeans) of the lower class thought it a good 
opportunity to extort money, either for granting the privilege of pas- 
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sage, or for continuing it when once the fixtures had been put up, 
and even sought to extort damages for alleged injury to their houses. 
Both classes also feared that the wires would attract lightning and 
bring disease. Consequently rarely did a day elapse without its 
troubles of this kind, during the three months which it took to run 
the Alexandria line, and open the Central Exchange to the public, 
which was accomplished on August 8, 1881. 

This central bureau, or Exchange, was an iron tower, erected on 
the top of the loftiest and most solid house at Alexandria, the St. 
Mark’s building, owned by an English company, and devoted to the 
use of the Foreign Club and business offices. 

This building, surmounted by the telephone tower, is one of the 
three which mark where once the Grand Plaza stood, surrounded by 
solid blocks of stone buildings which seemed able to resist the com- 
bined assaults of war, flood, and fire, but which have crumbled into 
indistinguishable ruin under the torches of the Arab pétroleuses and 
their crazy male companions. Not only did the telephone wires 
radiate from this common centre to every part of the city limits, and 
the Khedive’s palace, but extended down to the great grain mart, 
Minnet el Basel, where Alexandria traders most do congregate, and 
where all the immense produce business is transacted, two miles 
distant, on the Mahmoudieh Canal; and, later, to the suburb of 
Ramléh, four miles distant, now become historical. 

One month after the successful opening of the Exchange, deferring 
the work at Cairo to a more auspicious season than the tropical heats 
of their terrible summer, when the thermometer in the shade often 
stands at 100° Fahrenheit, I quitted Egypt, on the 7th of September, 
after having, with my wife, gone through an ordeal of roasting from 
the heat, and blood-poisoning from the steaming dampness and 
defective drainage of Alexandria, such as no inducements could ever 
tempt us to endure again; from the effects of which it took us along 
time to recover. 

But I determined to finish the task I had commenced, and was / = 
sure that my presence was essential to that success; owing not only; 7 
to the badly concealed ill-will of certain members of the Egyptian ey 
Government, who threw all the difficulties in the way that were pos*» 
sible; the jealousy and rivalry of the telegraph people, who loo 
with an evil eye on the pretensions of this younger sister; al 
finally, the threatened rivalry of the French speculator, to w 
Riaz Pacha and his Council, in eminent bad faith, had gran 
privilege similar to that accorded to the inventor of the instrument, 
believing that we should prove Kilkenny cats, and rid them of an 
invention which they had come to consider as ‘a most dangerous 
instrument for conspirators !” 

The Frenchman made himself as obnoxious as possible by under- 
bidding my tariff, and by other devices, in the hope of being bought 
off. But asI had secured all the leading men and commercial houses, 
native and foreign, in advance, and knew he had no material to work 
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on, I disregarded that opposition, and it died out without giving me 
any serious trouble. I left the Exchange in the full tide of successful 
operation, and growing in public favour. The bombardment and 
subsequent destruction of the city, of course, has stricken that as 
well as all other enterprises a heavy blow; but it still survives, and 
has proved of great value to the expeditionary force. 

At Cairo also an exchange had been opened and worked success- 
fully, after my departure. 


Such is a rapid and imperfect sketch of the manner in which I 
introduced the telephone into Egypt, acting as the representative of 
my friend the Professor, who transferred his concession to an English 
company, which still conducts and controls it. 

By that gradual, almost imperceptible pressure, so powerfully 
exercised by the manipulators of ‘joint stock companies, limited’ 
(whose history Laurence Oliphant has so graphically given in his 
‘ Traits and Travesties ’), the Professor and myself have been both pro- 
pelled outside of the control of the child of our brains and care, and 
strangers fill our places. Through some mysterious manipulation 
known to stock-jobbing circles, while the Professor is still allowed the 
end of his little finger in the pie, from which the plums have been 
greedily extracted by the animals known in Lombard Street parlance 
as ‘ guinea pigs,’ presided over by the king of that species, who has 
thirteen other joint-stock companies to manage, my interest in 
the enterprise has been made an indeterminate quantity, which some 
day I hope to arrive at. But this is not a matter which interests 
the public; neither is it needful to state why my programme of a 
wider extension of telephone communication has never been carried 
out, after the signal success of the first venture, which I attempted, 
first, because I regarded it as the most difficult of all. 

I have only to observe, in conclusion, that I trust my experiences 
in introducing the telephone into the East, of which I claim to be 
. the pioneer, may prove amusing to my readers, and possibly profit- 
able to those who may follow in my footsteps over a similar field. 

Taking into serious consideration all that I have personally gone 
through in prosecuting my mission to a successful termination, and 
what I have profited by it in any way, I can only re-echo Lord 
Chesterfield’s exclamation to the fox-hunting friends, who awakened 
him one cold morning, by blowing their horns under his window, to 
summon him a second time to the hunting field: *‘ Good Heavens! do 
gentlemen ever fox-hunt twice ?’ 


Epwin pve LEon. 
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